











London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DUEL OF ANGELS 
Vivien Leigh, Claire Bloom 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
TEMPLETON 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only. 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
GEORGE DILLON 
Yvonne Mitchell, Alison Leggatt, Robert Stephens 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
VARIATION ON A THEME 
Margaret Leighton, Jeremy Brett, Michael Goodliffe 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Wendy Hiller 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
HONOUR BRIGHT 
Peggy Cummins, Patrick Barr, Betty Marsden 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE PARTY 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, Joyce Redman 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
Diana Wynyard, Ronald Squire, Michael Gwynn 


OPEN AIR a Regents Park (Hien. 0925) 
7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
Robert Atkins—Leslic French Season 


TROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE CHAIRS 
THE LESSON 
7th July to 2nd August 
Productions by 4 leading Repertory Companies 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
David Tomlinson 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydney Tafler 


Note: Shows marked { will have their first 
Performance during July. 


GARRICK (Tem. 6401) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE DOCK BRIEF 
WHAT SHALL WE TELL CAROLINE? 
Michael Hordern, Brenda Bruce, Maurice Denham 


HER MAJESTY'’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
HE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murray 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cummings, 
Jimmy Thompson 


ees (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
John McCallum, David Hutcheson, Paul McGrath, 
Jean Dixon, Anne Kimbell 


VICTORIA PALACE - 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
YOU TOO CAN HAVE A BODY 
Bill Maynard, Bill Kerr 


WHITE er (Whi. 6692) 
7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5. 15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 








ST. MARTIN'S (Tem, 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SPEAKING OF MURDER 
Maxine Audley, Robert Urquhart, Joyce Carey 


tSAVOY (Tem, 8888) 
Commencing 2nd July 
THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGGAN 
Betsy Blair, David Knight, Patricia Burke 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
Raymond Huntley, Ralph Michael, John Boxer 


Musicals 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 








COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Julie Wilson, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC ong 3686) 
7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 
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SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Paul Scofield, James Kenney, Hy Hazell 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





FORTUNE m=. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Sats. 2.40 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Harry Secombe, Terry-Thomas 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 


WINTER GARDEN 
AH QUELLE FOLIE 
THE FOLIES BERGERE 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
Season closes on 19th July 


TSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
2nd to 12th July 
THE SERVANT OF TWO MASTERS 
eee Lage Della Citta oh Milano 
4th July for one we 
OPERA DE CAMERA DE BUENOS AIRES 





The Greatest Cast Ever 
“* LARGE AS LIFE ”’ 
Starring 
ERIC SYKES ADELE 


EIGH 
HARRY WORTH HATTIE jac UES 
JOHNNY PULEO G His GANG 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45. Mat. Sats. 2.40 


HARRY SECOMBE pe THOMAS 





Twice Nightly 
4 New Fabulous FOLLIES 


““ PLEASURES OF PARIS” 
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“The Most Gorgeous Show Londen Has Seen 
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Let’s 
go to a show! 


there’s only one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


FOR 42 THEATRES 
ICE SHOWS; 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


It’s our job to get you 
the seats you want, and 
we can because we have 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Pro wse 





YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 
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Portrait 





Picture by Houston-Rogers 


of the Month 


MIRIAM KARLIN, in her impression of Lady Docker—** The Girl who had 
a Row with Monte Carlo” in *“ For Adults QOnly,’’ the successor to ** For 
Amusement Only,”’ which opened at the Strand Theatre on 25th June. Miss 
Karlin, who has made a considerable reputation for herself in cabaret, revue, 
radio and television, was last seen in the West End in * The Egg” at the 
Saville Theatre. More scenes from the new revue will be found on pages 8 and 9, 
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SN LATS A ATARI. ! 


PITLOCHRY | MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 1900 Mask or Face 





Perthshire - Scotland 











Directed by KENNETH IRELAND | ‘ 
1) 
8th SEASON : , ; ‘ 
{| PON nt yoo 4 Reflections in an Actor's Mirror 
| 

YOU NEVER CAN TELL In the essay which gives the book its 
| (Bernard Shaw) title (The Theodore Spencer Memorial 
|| Two World Premieres | Two Popular Revivals Lecture, Harvard University) Mr. 
| ~ LE VISTA " iadeiie tinea Redgrave discusses national and indi- 
en peernrg, vidual styles of actin Further 
| (Thomas Muschamp) (Dodie Smith) | 8. re 
| emanate | chapters deal with “ the Method,” the 
| ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN | acting of Shakespeare, the actor- 

(EnaLamontStewart) | (Arnold Ridley) audience relationship, film work, and 
THE WHITE FALCON the technique of directing. 
\ (Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) Lavishly illustrated. 18s. 
|| The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE “A collection of essays and lectures 
] Settings by Gillian Armitage permeated by the best sort of 


enthusiasm.”—Sunday Times. 
“ Stimulating, provocative and excep- 
tionally readable.”"—The Stage. 


|| Concerts : Art : Restaurant 


OF all Six Plays can be seen in any one week 


| Send 2d. stamp for programme. Booking now 
| open at Theatre. (Tel 233). 


This year be sure to visit. ... WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
* SCOTLAND'S | 
THEATRE in the HILLS | 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 




















SLUETTUAUTUUTTUUETT EET ET A T TET 
Just published 
DENYS BLAKELOCK 
FINDING MY WAY 


Foreword by SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER 


So many | 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


The story of an actor's conscience and search 
for certainty, this is also a sensitive record of 
childhood and of friendships, trials and hopes 
inside 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


To appear in July 
THE 
ABBEY THEATRE 


by Gerard Fay 


A witty, detailed account from first-hand 
sources of the formative years of the theatre 
founded by the brothers Fay which became 
one of the glories of Ireland and the entire 
theatrical world. 





Illustrated 25s. net 


Sweet or Dry 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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HE recent busy weeks have witnessed 

more than one unexpected casualty 
among new West End productions, and 
though the “bus strike must have hit the 
theatres badly, we doubt if this was the sole 
cause of the early demise of Agatha Christie’s 
Verdict, the coloured musical Simply 
Heavenly; The Velvet Shotgun, or The Big 
Tickle. Of the other new plays, The Party, 
which has brought back Charles Laughton 
to London as star and director, and Speaking 
of Murder at the St. Martin’s appear to have 
made the grade, not forgetting, of course, the 
new thriller farce You Too Can Have a 
Body, at the Victoria Palace. Reviews of 
Speaking of Murder, Honour Bright (Lyric, 
Hammersmith); Templeton (Arts); The 
Taming of the Shrew (Open Air Theatre); 
and Ah Quelle Folie (Winter Garden) are 
held over until next month. 


T the Royal Court the double Ionesco bill 
—The Chairs (revived), and a new pro- 
duction of The Lesson—makes good enter- 
tainment in which the switch of Joan 
Plowright from a ninety-year-old to the pert 
little teenage pupil of the second play is 
indeed a highlight. 

The Hovenden Players presented Corio- 
lanus during the afternoon of 21st June in 
the Yard of the historic George Inn, South- 
wark, and this production is now at the 
enterprising Hovenden Theatre Club in 
Garrick Yard, St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2. for 
a two-weeks’ run. The play is directed by 
Valery Hovenden. 


N interesting West End revival during 

July will be The Trial of Mary Dugan 
at the Savoy on the 2nd, with Betsy Blair, 
David Knight and Patricia Burke in the cast. 
Linnit and Dunfee are presenting The Joshua 
Tree, with Anne Baxter, which is now on 
tour prior to London. Another forthcoming 
production is Jrma-La-Douce, long-running 
musical from Paris, which Peter Brook is 


Over the Footlights 





Robert Donat as Romeo 
ROBERT DONAT, whose recent death was a sad 


blow for the English theatre, was one of our great 
actors who might very well have been our greatest, but 
for the ill health that dogged him all his ‘ife. He 
struggled man‘ully to overcome the ravages of asthma, 
and the miracle is that he was able to achieve so 
much on stage, films and broadcasting. He was born 
in 1905, and was early in his career a member of Sir 
Frank Benson’s Company (1923-8), afterwards joining 
the Liverpool Repertory Company. One of his first 
big successes in London was at the Embassy as 
Martin in ** Precious Bane,” later repeating this success 
at the St. Martin’s. In 1931 he appeared with the 
Birmingham Repertory Company at the Malvern 
Festival, and during the ‘thirties he became one of 
London’s leading actors, making a considerable name 
for himself in ** A Sleeping Clergyman ”’ (1933), ** Mary 
Read” (1934) and “Red Nicht” (1936, under his 
own management at the Globe). Not to be forgotten 
was his season with the Old Vic Company in 1939 
(during which he played Romeo, see picture above; 
Dick Dudgeon in “‘ The Devil’s Disciple” and Croaker 
in “The Good Natured Man.” In 1943 came his 
splendid performance as Captain Shotover in ‘“* Heart- 
break House,”’ and his latest appearance, as Becket in 
** Murder in the Cathedral ’’ (Old Vic, 1953), given after 
a six years’ absence from the stage, was a poignant 
reminder of his very great talent. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


directing in an English version, starring Elizabeth Seal, in the title réle, and Keith Michell. 


ROM 25th June to Sth July Milton’s Comus is to be revived at Ludlow Castle—its 
original setting. David William is responsible for an entirely new production and 
John Westbrook, who played Comus in 1953, will again be seen in the title rdle. 


Bryanston School, whose Shakespeare productions are of a very high standard, make 
history this year by co-operating with Cranborne Chase, the girls’ school, in a production 
of King Lear, which is being given at the Rudolf Steiner Hall on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, 30th and 31st July, at 7 p.m. We are so accustomed to schoolboy interpretations of 
Shakespeare’s female characters that the innovation will have the greatest interest. 
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SADLER’S WELLS 


**Uncle Vanya’’ and 
** The Troubled Past” 
(Moscow Art Theatre) 


S by the action of a Time Machine, we 

take a holiday on the country estate of 
Professor Serebryakov and live with the 
family. All Chekhov's creations are the 
work of a doctor; irony is tempered with 
sympathy. They appear very old-fashioned 
people, but human nature does not change. 
The work is produced with meticulous care 
and with close attention to the text. The 
word is made flesh. The stage pictures 
resemble 19th century genre paintings and 
the figures from the past come alive and 
they are more impressive than the people 
living today. 

Uncle Vanya lives a life of quiet despera- 
tion. He works as manager of the estate 
for the sake of his niece, Sonya, who works 
with him and consoles him. In the course of 
the play, each is attracted elsewhere and 
both are disappointed, They return to their 
workaday routine together. Life is to be 
endured, not enjoyed. Hope is transferred 
to the next world. 

Vassily Orlov, as Uncle Vanya is sad and 
serious. He despairs. He approaches the 
abyss, narrowly avoids manslaughter and 
suicide and sinks back into that state of 
irritated hoplessness from which he has been 
roused by the proximity of the professor's 
young second wife, Elena Andreievna. 
Falling in love with her, he had been made 
to realise that he had left it too late for that 
sort of thing. It is a moving performance. 
Conviction is too mild a term to apply to 
the acting of the Moscow Art Theatre. They 
act up to and beyond the text. They give 
the characters all their imagined life, carry- 
ing their past and adding to it before our 
eyes. A listener ignorant of the Russian 
language can easily fancy that, to the actors, 
so immersed in imagination, the dialogue 
is become merely “ something to say” as in 
silent films. Chekhov’s characters have 
taken on immortality. The Moscow players 
lend them flesh and blood and _ the 
immortals move and speak and reveal them- 
selves and discover their sorrows. 

The shy Sonya is given a wonderfully open 
portrayal by Tatyana Lennikova. The 
enigmatic character of Elena Andreievna is 
clearly diplayed in terms of ordinary woman- 
hood by Margarite Anastasieva so that, 
whilst recognising her manner of behaviour, 





New Shows Reviewed 









“Uncle Vanya’’—Sadler’s Wells, 20th May 
“Simply Heavenly’’—Adelphi, 20th May. 

“Flesh to a Tiger’’—Royal Court, 21st May 
“The — Past”—Sadler’s Wells, 21st 


“Verdick'—Strand, 22nd May 
“The Big Tickle’—Duke a York’s, 2Ist 
ay. 

“Large as Life’—Palladium, 23rd May 

“A Taste of Honey’’—Theatre 
Stratford E, 27th May. 

“The a of the Seg —tawic. 
smith, 27th May. 

“Party’—New, 28th May 

“Much Ado About Nothing’ '—Open Aijr 
Theatre, 2nd June. 

“You Too Can ave a Body’—Victoria 
Palace, 2nd June. 


Seal. 


Hammer- 











we do not penetrate to her real motive. 
Leonid Gubanov,. a powerful actor 
with admirable control, makes a handome, 
ardent but detached Astrov. The men hold 
a pose for a long time without freezing and 
their voices are magnificent. The women 
have a quality of translucent naturalness. 
With all the players, artistic exaggeration is 
made to seem the acme of the natural. 
One was curious to see what their 
radiance would be able to do with The 
Troubled Past, a modern work of propagan- 
dist character by Leonid Rakhmanov, which, 
on the printed page, seems dull enough. The 
acting was excellent but the story did not 
really hold. A professor, passed over by 
Tsarist authorities, joins the People’s 
Party just before Lenin comes to power and 
is appropriately honoured under the new 
regime. The setting, disclosing the opposite 
bank of the Neva through the windows, was 
good to the eyes. There were eerie and 
beautiful lighting effects, sometimes of 
lamplight and gloom, Georgy Koltsov 
brought great variety of mood to the part 
of the excitable old professor, and Olga 
Androvskaya animated and radiated the part 
of his practical but affectionate wife. 
Leonoid Topchiev gave a clever portrait of 
a young man trying to face both ways and 
Vladimir Belokurov brought touches of 
comicality to the chief of the revolutionary 
patrol. In all the parts, the immense but 
artistically regulated vitality was matter for 
great admiration. H.G.M. 
The Moscow Art Theatre Season finished on 14th June 


ADELPHI 
** Simply Heavenly’’ 
UST why this all-negro musical, presented 
by Jack Hylton and Laurence Harvey, 
failed to attract theatregoers is hard to tell 
for it appeared to have quite a number of 
assets. Among them were an _ interesting 
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Wendy Hiller in 
“* Flowering Cherry ” 


The réle of Isobel Cherry in Robert Bolt’s successful 
play at the Haymarket was recently taken over by 
Wendy Hiller. It will be remembered that Celia 
Johnson, who formerly appeared in this rdéle, received 
the highest praise for her most sensitive performance, 
and it seemed scarcely possible that the acting of this 
part could be bettered. In the event Wendy Hiller’s 
Isobel proved equally effective, though, as was to be 
expected, her approach was distinctively her own. This 
is a more robust Mrs. Cherry—tess naturally long 
suffering—with the result that the nerve strain accumu- 
lating over the years seemed in several scenes all the 
more poignant. This greater assertiveness had its 
effect too on Ralph Richardson’s performance which 
by comparison appeared less florid than heretofore. 
A second visit to the play confirmed one’s admiration 
for this new author’s work, and one can recommend 
the performances of Sir Ralph and Wendy Hiller, who 
are seen as the Cherrys in the scene, right, and two 
of the finest now in the West End. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


book by Langston Hughes (though some of 
the lyrics were rather weak); attractive and 
evocative décor by Edward Burra and some 
excellent performances, brimful of humour 
and vitality, from Bertice Reading, John 
Bouie, Charles A. McRae and Ilene Day. 
Melvin Stewart made an engaging Simple 
and Marpessa Dawn was entrancingly pretty 
as Joyce, Simple’s long-suffering girl friend. 
But somehow the whole show did not 
hang together. Perhaps it needed a firmer 
hand than Laurence Harvey’s to direct. It 
certainly needed some more inspiring music 
than that provided by David Martin which 
at times was merely loud to, the point of 
being unendurable. L.M. 
(This show has now been withdrawn) 


ROYAL COURT 
**Klesh to a Tiger’’ 
HIS first play by a young Jamaican 
school teacher, who first came to this 
country as an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
though not likely to achieve popular appeal, 
had about it a burning sincerity, emphasised 
by the somewhat archaic poetic language, 
and undeniably a sense of atmosphere con- 
veying the primitive religious struggle and 
the harrowing poverty of the West Indies. 
The coloured players in the cast, particu- 
larly Cleo Laine as Della, the girl who tried 
to escape the stranglehold “black magic” of 
Shepherd Aaron (played on a large canvas 
by James Clark), proved themselves won- 
derfully natural actors, Edgar Wreford, as 
the white doctor helplesly involved in the 
maelstrom, was given a more difficult task. 
Tony Richardson directed with skilful 
emphasis on the ritualistic, and the décor by 
Loudon Sainthill—sordid and heat laden— 
was a great asset. 
FBS. 








STRAND 
**Verdict’’ 


A PLAY by Agatha Christie without any 
* guess-who ” is brandy and soda with- 
out the brandy, The members of the cast 
do not have to be mysterious or dubious, but 
simply and openly to reveal themselves and 
there is very little to reveal. In a who- 
dunnit, they would pass. Taken straight, 
they are a dull lot and their conduct is 
incredible. Patricia Jessel and Gretchen 
Franklin have moments when they almost 
succeed in arousing interest. It falls to 
Moira Redmond to commit before our eyes 
the murder whose perpetrator, according to 
Miss Christie’s usual method, would be 
revealed in the last five minutes. 
H.G.M. 


(The play was withdrawn on 21st June.) 
DUKE OF YORK’S 
“The Big Tickle’’ 


T is doubtful how long it will be possible 
to continue to treat crime as a great joke. 
The battery must be running down, but The 
Big Tickle, by Ronald Millar, once more 
rings this particular bell. Burglars, pro- 
vided they do not have recourse to violence, 
have always been good comic material. At 
the Duke of York’s there are three prime 
specimens, complete with funny nicknames 
and talking amusing’ thieves’ argot. 
Bernard Cribbins, Rex Garner and, 
(Continued on page 37) 


Above left: Hugh Paddick as a fanatical 
devotee of Sunday Observance enjoys “making 
your Sunday absolute Hell!” Above right: 
Hugh Paddick and Ron Moody in “Busking,” a 
sketch on a pair of buskers in Leicester Square. 
Below left: Ron Moody in his brilliant sketch 
of a Pierrot at large in London Airport. Below 
right: “The Old Pop Shop.” Barry Took intro- 
duces the top of the Hit Parade. 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 








“For Adults Only” 


@ CCENES from the new revue by Peter 

Myers and Alec Grahame with music 
by Ronald Cass which opened at the Strand 
Theatre on 25th June too late for review this 
month. The direction is by Michael Charnley 
and the show, which is a successor to “For 
Amusement Only,” is presented by The Robin 


Fox Partnership Ltd. 

















Above: 

“I'm the Bruton Street couturicr 
Who harnessed her up on the vital 
day, 

Now I have to design for C and A 
It's goodbye to those dresses of 
white bouffant ... .” 


“The House that Buck Built,” 

showing the Debutante and 

those who belong to her story. 

In the picture, centre, is Louie 
Ramsay. 


Centre: 

“The Old Pop Shop.” A 
group singing “Mary is a 
Grand Old Name,” which 
drives the producer frantic by 
remaining at the top of the 
Hit Parade for forty-seven 
weeks! Centre back, Patricia 
Lancaster and Hugh Paddick. 


Right: 

Hugh Paddick, Ron Moody 
and Louie Ramsay in an 
embarrassing moment from 
the Home and _ Colonial 
Amateur Operatic Society's 
production of an American 

musical, “California.” 








THE ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street, GER 2981 


presents a Season of 


OLIVIER 





WELCOMBE HOTEL SHAKESPEARE 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


A country-house hotel two miles from 


August rst to A t 14th 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road cs appeal iafitags Rita 


to Warwick. An ideal centre during the H A M L E Tw 
Shakespeare Season, for visiting War- 

wick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, 

the Vale of Evesham and touring the August 15th to August 28th 


Cotswold countryside. 


Private bathrooms and suites. H EN RY Vw» 


Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Theatre Dinner and Supper served August 29th to September 11th 
during the Shakespeare Season. 


The Resident Manager will be happy to give full details. R I C H ARD HIw 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 
A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at:— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Michael Redgrave as Hamlet and Dorothy Tutin as Ophelia in the 1958 production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. — (Pictures by Angus McBean) 


1958 Stratford-upon- Avon Season 


CENES from the first three productions of the Season at Stratford-upon-Avon will be 

found in the following pages together with Harold Matthews’ reviews. The remaining 

plays to be presented this year are “Pericles” (July 8th), directed by Tony Richardson, with 

décor by Loudon Sainthill, and “Much Ado About Nothing” (August 26th), directed by 
Douglas Seale, with décor by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 
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Above: Romeo sees Juliet for the first time. Paris (Michael Meacham, kneeling); Mercutio 
L to R: Tybalt (Ron Haddrick); Peter, Capu- (Edward Woodward, kneeling); Nurse (Angela 
let’s servant (lan Holm); Capulet and Cousin Baddeley); Juliet (Dorothy Tutin) and Romeo 
(Mark Dignam and Donald Eccles, seated); (Richard Johnson). 


“Romeo and Juliet’ 


t 
¥ 


Below: Romeo and Juliet fall in love, though Below: Mercutio and his friends. L to at 

as yet they do not know each other’s name. Mercutio’s page (John Davidson); Mercutio} 

Juliet’s nurse looks on apprehensively, although (Edward Woodward); Balthasar (Kenneth Gil 

she, too, does not know Romeo is a Montague. bert); Benvolio (Paul Hardwick) and Abraham 
(Thane Bettany). 




















@ Scenes from the opening production of the Above left: Romeo and Juliet, after their 

1958 Season at Stratford-upon-Avon. The secret marriage and on the eve of Romeo’s 

play had its first performance on 8th Aoril, and banishment. Above: Juliet pleads with her 

is directed by Glen Byam Shaw with scenery father when he insists she shall marry Paris. 
and costumes designed by Motley. (Right: Rachel Kempson as Lady Capulet). 


Below: Just before her “marriage” to Paris, Juliet is discovered apparently dead by her nurse. 
She is laid in the family vault, where the final tragedy of the play takes place. 
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“Twelfth 
Night’’ 


@ CCENES from the 

second production, 
which had its first per- 
formance on 22nd April 
last. This popular revival 
of Shakespeare’s comedy 
is directed by Peter Hall 
with scenery and _ cos- 
tumes designed by Lila 
de Nobili and music com- 

posed by Raymond 
Leppard. 


Top: Malvolio (Mark 
Dignam) reads the forged 
letter purporting to come 
from Olivia, with L to R, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
(Richard Johnson), Sir 
Toby Belch (Patrick Wy- 
mark) and Fabian (Peter 
Palmer) looking on. Left: 
Viola (Dorothy Tutin), 
disguised as a boy, is 
horrified at the reaction 
produced in Olivia 
(Geraldine McEwan). 





Top: The revellers are surprised by Malvolio in 
the dead of night. In the picture, extreme left, is 
Miranda Connell as Maria, and, second from right, 
Cyril Luckman as Feste. Above: Viola and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek are manoeuvred into an unwel- 
come duel. Left centre, Ron Haddrick as Antonio, the 
sea captain who has mistaken Viola for her twin 
brother, whom he rescued at sea. 


Right: The happy ending. An 

entranced Olivia meets Viola’s 

brother, Sebastian (Ian Holm, 

left), leaving Viola to declare 

her love for Orsino. In the 

picture, right, Donald Layne- 
Smith as a Priest. 
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INCE 1950 only five plays have been 

presented each year. The programme 
for 1958 contains four firm favourites and 
one apocryphal rarity. Romeo and Juliet, 
Twelfth Night and Hamlet are now running. 
Pericles will open on 8th July and Much 
Ado About Nothing will be presented on 
26th August. 

Romeo and Juliet, which opened the 
Festival, was directed by Glen Byam Shaw 
in a straightforward manner. The Chorus 
struck the note of preparation and outlined 
the case to make it plain to the meanest 
intelligence. The tale became plausible but 
not very exciting. Fire and urgency were 
evident in the fights but these qualities did 
not inform the whole play. Romeo himself 
was not the whirlwind type. The story has 
been held to have Neapolitan origin and 
this Romeo was a rather heavy Neapolitan 
type. With a change of costume Richard 
Johnson would have fitted well Strindberg’s 
Miss Julie. He did not fight with Tybalt, 
but stuck a vicious dagger into him. 

Motley’s scenery was undeniably Italian- 
ate. A balcony there must be; Juliet’s 
balcony. The stage was filled with two large 
square balconies mounted on pillars. Such 
symmetry on the stage not only restricts 
action; it has a rather similar effect on the 
imagination. Neither of these spacious 
balconies could be regarded as Juliet’s 
special preserve, but her appearance, wraith- 
like in the wide gloom, had a certain pathos. 
Poor child, she seemed to sleep on a land- 
ing one third of the way up the stairs to the 
balcony. Her flower-decked tomb looked 
pretty, set behind high iron screens which 
Romeo scene-shifted. 

The innocent passion which sweeps 
through Juliet was winningly expressed by 
Dorothy Tutin, who presented a childlike, 
Reynolds figure, auburn-haired, in a loose, 
ankle-length white dress and who played 
with the ardent impetuosity of a very young 
girl in love. As the Nurse, Angela Baddeley, 
sharp and shrewd, red-nosed and red-eyed, 
worked rather too hard. Friar Laurence 
was in good voice, being played by Cyril 
Luckham. He was honestly played. It 
would be interesting to see this unctuous 
time-server presented in a manner matching 
his conduct some time. Ron Haddrick was 
a dark and threatening Tybalt. Edward 
Woodward, as Mercutio, easily disposed of 
Queen Mab and all that. 


Ninety-Ninth Season at 
Stratford - upon - Avon 





THE FIRST THREE PLAYS 
REVIEWED BY HAROLD 
MATTHEWS 


Hazlitt held that “the great and secret 
charm of Twelfth Night is the character of 
Viola.” Dorothy Tutin’s Viola conveyed this 
charm in full fragrance. She was Viola 
through and through, in a deeply founded 
study of a well-suited part. Mood and 
sentiment were subtly conveyed; tone and 
bearing being delicately correct whilst warm 
undertones could be sensed. However, the 
character of the comedy, it is clear, is 
deeply affected by the character of Olivia. 
She used to be so grief-laden as to be poor 
company. All that is being changed. In 
every production she becomes younger and 
brighter. Geraldine McEwan’s Olivia in 
Peter Hall’s production was the laughing 
kind. If she had put it about that she was 
in mourning, it was to amuse herself and 
protect her from such suitors as Orsino and 
Aguecheek. The text can be pressed into 
support; did she really mourn, Feste’s facile 
riddle would be in very bad taste. Not 
exactly beautiful—the “ items” were oddly 
applicable—she was dainty and girlish, with 
a rich voice and sufficient authority. 

Lila de Nobili’s décor presented a Cavalier 
society on Autumn evenings. The fading 
back-cloths varied from John Martin gloom 
to pale Watteau serenity. 

Malvolio’s slide down the social scale of 
late was checked. Mark Dignam presented 
him as a man of some breeding, sombre but 
very sensible. He managed the letter ably. 
One took his side, especialiy during that 
tedious dungeon business. Patrick Wymark 
supplied a mellow Sir Toby, round but not 
rowdy. There was quite a bit of the 
Lancashire loon about Richard Johnson’s 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who went about with 
a pistol which he finally fired by accident. 
Outstanding among memory’s Marias was 
Miranda Connell, who was young and bub- 
bling over with fun, and who made a picture- 
esque figure in a straw hat perched on top 
of a cotton bonnet. Cyril Luckham’s Feste 
was large and grave, more like Olivia’s 
chaplain than her clown; it was all against 
his cloth, as he seemed to reflect at times. 
The Orsino of Michael Meacham was young 
and rather superficial. 

Michael Redgrave’s thoughtful and mature 
approach to Hamlet and Glen Byam Shaw’s 
clear and plain direction of the play laid 
bare the crux of the matter, the “cursed 
spite’ which enforced drastic action upon 


(Continued on page 19) 





















4bove: Gertrude questions her son about his 
continuing melancholy. In the picture, L to R, 
are Polonius (Cyril Luckham); Claudius, the 
King (Mark Dignam); Gertrude, the Queen 
Googie Withers) and Hamlet (Michael Red- 
grave). Above right: Claudius welcomes 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to Court. L to R: 
Osric (Thane Bettany); Guildenstern (Michael 
Meacham) and Rosencrantz (Paul - Hardwick). 


Right 


Polonius: My lord, the queen 
would speak with you, and 
presently. 


Hamlet: Do you see yonder 
cloud that’s almost in shape 
f a camel? 


After the scene 


play 
Gertrude sends Polonius 


to Hamlet, who 
promptly makes fun of 
the old man. 


“Hamilet’’ 


@ Glen Byam Shaw directed this revival of 

“Hamlet,” which had its first performance 
on 3rd June. The scenery and costumes are 
designed by Motley, and music composed by 
Antony Hookins. The lighting is by Patrick 
Donnell, fight arranged by Bernard Hepton and 
John Greenwood, and mime arranged by 

Norman Ayrton, 





Queen: O! ‘What a rash and bloody deed is this! 

Hamlet: A bloody deed! almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

The closet scene. Hamlet, during his dramatic 

scene with his mother, has killed Polonius, 


whom he had mistaken for Claudius. 


Gravedigger: Is she to be buried in Christian burial that 
wilfully seeks her own salvation. 

Sacristan: 1 tell thee she is; and therefore make her grave 
Straight: the crowner hath sat on her, and finds it 
Christian burial. 

In the churchyard before the funeral of 

Ophelia. Julian Glover as the Sacristan (left), 

and Donald Eccles as the Gravedigger. 


Fortinbras: This 

cries on havoc. 
The final moments of 
the play after the 
arrival of Fortinbras 
(John Grayson). 
Extreme left _ fore- 
ground, Edward 
Woodward as Laertes 
and, centre, kneeling, 
Ron Haddrick as 

Horatio. 
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Ninety-Ninth Season Stratford (Contd.) 


a man of philosophic nature and melancholy | 


temperament. After a series of revenge 
plays, came this one, treating the revenger in 
human terms, making him not only a man 
instead of a piece of conventional fiction, 
but a special kind of man; a man, it has 


been held, in his creator’s own image. Mr. | 
Redgrave seemed little made up and his | 


present-day appearance accentuated the 
nightmare which Hamlet’s problem became 
for him. The first night audience did not 
seem entirely caught up in the story. The 
healthy-looking crowd which entered the 
theatre behaved like inmates of an asthma 
institute until the tragedy was half played. 
Hamlet, an only son, a prince no longer 
youthful, too old for a student, he would 
only return to Wittenburg to avoid his 
relations. His age, his habit of contempla- 
tion, his relationship to the Queen, made 
him a problem for Claudius and Claudius a 
problem for him. He would naturally 
resent his uncle’s taking his father’s place on 
the throne of Denmark and in his mother’s 
affections. 

Motley’s scenery was plain, a few pillars 


and a flight of steps. The opening scene on | 
the battlements was as natural as _ the | 


weather. Members of the Danish Court 
were stiff and handsome. The King and 
Queen, likewise, always appeared to be on 
duty. Mark Dignam, as Claudius, had a 
rather foxy authority, and Googie Withers, 
as Gertrude, appeared like a great, big, 
beautiful doll. The Ophelia of Dorothy 
Tutin was very troubled in spirit from the 
first. One could understand that later events 
would be too much for her. It was a moving 
performance. She sang wildly but sweetly 
when mad, fluttering up and down a flight 
of steps like a frightened bird. 

There was a dry and sober Polonius from 
Cyril Luckham. Ron Haddrick, as Horatio, 
was handicapped with an _ apprentice’s 
costume. Anthony Nicholls made a digni- 
fied Ghost. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
were not two identical yes-men; Paul Hard- 
wick giving a degree of force and character 
to Rosencrantz which modernised our idea 
of Hamlet’s difficulties. Patrick Wymark 
gave a good, round performance as First 
Player. The Gravedigger (Donald Eccles) 
made his points, not to an assistant, but to 
a Sacristan (Julian Glover) who was not 
impressed. 

Miss Tutin is to be congratulated upon 
the good fortune of playing Juliet, Viola and 
Ophelia in one festival and upon a fine, 
impressive performance in each part. * 
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A Midsummer 

' Night's Dream 

The Old Vic Company 

Production of 1954, 

Moira Shearer 

Robert Helpmann 

Stanley Holloway 

| Producer Michael 

Benthall, with 

Mendelssohn's 

: incidental music 

O Al bbtemimmects FRG , played by the B.B.C. 

Symphony Orchestra 
conductor Sir 

ee Malcolm Sargent. 

aioe ALP 1262-4 


Shchenpnene 
on LP 


Hamlet 

John Gielgud 
with the Old Vic 
‘ Company 


ALP 1482-4 


Laurence Olivier 
we | in association with 
London Films 
presents 
“Richard Ill’ 
ALP1341-3 


Each complete set of records is 
supplied in a specially designed 
presentation box together with 
notes. 





HIS MASTER’S 
VOICE 


LONG PLAY RECORDS 


E.M.I. Records Ltd., 8-1! Great Castle St., London, W.|! 
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THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 








had great pleasure in supplying costumes, 
both male and female, for 


“EXPRESSO BONGO” | 
and 


“VARIATION ON A THEME” | 


M. BERMAN LEMITED 
18 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TRA 1651 


Hollywood — London — Paris 
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We are once again proud to present another 


“NIXA ORIGINAL CAST RECORDING” 


EAP LLOOU BONGO 


(Recording directed by Michael Barclay) 


on WAX nec ts016 12" LP.) 


Previously issued in this series: 


“SHARE MY LETTUCE” on NIXA NPL 1801! 
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DISTRIBUTED BY PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD., 66 HAYMARKET, S.W.! 
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The opening scene 
in the Tom-Tom 
Coffee Bar. Johnnie 
(Paul Scofield, Jeft) 
tries to interest Mr. 
Mayer (Meier Tzel- 
niker) in his latest 
protégé, “Bongo 
Herbert.” Mr. Mayer, 
an opera lover, is 
not impressed with 
the modern taste in 
music and sings one 
of the hit numbers 
of the show, 
“Nausea.” In the 
picture, right, Mil- 
licent Martin as 
Johnnie’s girl friend, 
Maisie King. 


ee 


Herbert Rudge’s 
home in Hoxton, L 
to R: George Tovey 
as Mr. Rudge, James 
Kenney as Herbert 
(“Bongo”) and Carol 
Ann Ford as Her- 
bert’s sister Edna. 


) 
| 
| 


“Expresso Bongo’’ 


@ CCENES from the lively and satirical musical based on an original story by Wolf 
Mankowitz, which is enjoying a successful run at the Saville Theatre. Book is by 
Wolf Mankowitz and Julian More, music by David Heneker and Monty Norman and lyrics 
by Julian More, David Heneker and Monty Norman. The show is directed by William 
Chappell, with décor by Loudon Sainthill and costumes by Jocelyn Richards. 
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K. Arnold Katz (Aubrey 
Morris), a famous Holly- 
wood film producer, now 
down on his luck and living |} 
on memories of his glorious |7 
triumphs, warns Bongo that 
his fame will not last. 


The scene at the Odium 
Palace Cinema. Johnnie, 
constantly thinking up new 
gimmicks to sell his pro- 
perty to the public, feels it 
is time for Bongo to show 
some love for his mother, 
and presents him in the song 
dedicated to “My Mother” 
—*The Shrine on the Second 
Floor.” This glorious satire 
forms the finale to the first 
act. 


The Diplomatique Restav- 
rant. Bongo has his feet § 
well on the ladder to success 
and soon becomes the dar- 
ling Of the debs. He also 
arouses the interest of Dixie 
Collins, a film star, and her 
party. 
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Dixie Collins (Hy Hazell) has a penchant for With the arrival of Dixie in Bongo’s life, Johnnie 
young men and Bongo is an easy victim. They finds that his “ property” is becoming trouble- 
are watched by Captain Cyril Mavors (Charles some. He is consoled by Millicent who has 

Gray) the owner of the Diplomatique. talent too, but not apparently of the right kind. 


Dixie whisks the 
luxury - infatuated 
Bongo off to Majorca 
and loads him with 
presents. Johnnie, in 
pursuit, gets a very 
cool reception when 
he comes to warn 
Bongo of his various 
commitments. 





Bongo falls completely 
under the spell of the 


sophisticated life with Dixie 

and her friend Lady Rose- 

mary (Elizabeth Ashley), and 

snaps his fingers at Johnnie, 

who is forced to return with- 
out him. 


Johnnie, the small-time star 
maker, is back where he 
started, and is seen here 
singing another number from 
the show “The Gravy Train.” 
However, he is not to be 
daunted and it is not long 
before he has another pro- 
tégé under his wing. 
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Norwegian Actors 
at RADA 


by Lena Larson 


ET another language barrier has been 

transcended in a London theatre. On 
30th May, Ibsen’s A Doll’s House was 
played in Norwegian at the Vanbrugh 
Theatre before a privileged Anglo-Norse 
audience. The cast consisted of actors from 
the Nationaltheater in Oslo, and _ the 
Riksteater (Norwegian State Travelling 
Theatre), and their visit was sponsored and 
subsidised by the State Welfare Office of 
the Norwegian Merchant Navy. 


Eight Years Work 

For eight years, Riksteater has braved 
mountains and fjords to bring an_inter- 
national cargo of first-class drama _ to 
isolated communities, During the last three 
years special performances have been 
exended to Norwegian seamen in the North 
Sea ports, including Holland and Iceland, 

An encouraging liaison has also been 
created with RADA, whose students recently 
played Ibsen in Norway. In fact, A Doll's 








ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Limited 


23 DENMARK STREET, W.C.2 
are proud 
to publish the 
music of 
Expresso Bongo 
Britain’s smash hit 


musical 














Liv Stromsted 


House is this term’s current RADA pro- 
duction and the Norwegian set by Arne 
Walentin served a double purpose at the 
Vanbrugh. 


Focus on Nora 

The Norwegians focused their production 
on the part of Nora, played by their gifted 
young actress Liv Stromsted. At the 
Nationaltheater alone this actress claims 
a formidable variety of rdéles in Shakes- 
peare, Christopher Fry, Tennessee Williams 
and Sartre. Her interpretation of Nora was 
of a restless, capricious, untidy, lovable 
creature romping through her domestic life 
until disillusionment revealed the still, deep 
waters of her true personality. Olaf 
Havrevold as Dr. Rank concealed his 
cynicism under a gayer, more flirtatious 
manner than is customary in English 
versions. Lars Nordrum presented Helmer 
aS a younger, more passionate husband, 
though nevertheless still the priggish 
moralist. Gerd Wiik and Karl Eilert Wiik 
played Christina and Krogstad’ with 
theatrical contrast, but perhaps with too 
inhuman a restraint. 


A Unique Occasion 

This was a unique occasion. Let 
us hope that our Norwegian guests can stay 
longer on their next visit 





























































ARGARET LEIGHTON follows the 
footsteps of a legion of great artistes 
who have been fascinated by the character 
of Marguerite Gautier, heroine of La Dame 
aux Camélias, by Alexandre Dumas. The 
operatic version, under the title of La 
Traviata, attracted every great prima donna 
from Patti to Callas, and the stage version 
has been played by all the great tragediennes 
from Bernhardt to Feuillére. 
Terence Rattigan’s play, Variation on a 
Theme, in which Miss Leighton is at present 
giving the finest acting performance of her 


career, at the Globe Theatre, is really 
a modernised version of the Dumas 
romance, set in a_ villa at Cannes. 


Marguerite Gautier becomes Rose Fish from 
Birmingham, now in the last throes of 
consumption, after a series of profitable 
love-affairs, including one which brings half 
the Ruhr in its wake. The theme is the 
same; only the setting is different. 

“TI like that sort of woman,” confided 
Miss Leighton. “I enjoy playing characters 
that seem to be unsympathetic, but turn out 
to be otherwise. It is exciting to find the white 
or even the grey in their rather black mental 
and psychological make-up. Some great 
actresses of the past tended to forget that the 
Dumas heroine was, after all, a prostitute. 
She has been so worshipped and idealised 


Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker-On 


by a number of actresses, who play her as if 
she came out of the top drawer. I entirely 
disagree with that theory. She may have 
moved on a very high plane and mixed with 
the richest aristocrats of her day, but she 
was a prostitute, for all that. 

“Mr. Rattigan never loses sight of that 
fact in the play and I am convinced that, 
apart from Hester Collyer in The Deep Blue 
Sea, Rose Fish is the best woman’s part he 
has written. It is superbly constructed, with 
all the emotional changes carefully prepared 
for. The histrionic exercises are well 
spaced and all within the range of an 
actress who knows her job; Mr. Rattigan 
knows a player’s limitations and never asks 
him to turn a somersault while he is still 
walking a tightrope. 

“One would almost think that Mr. 
Rattigan had been on the stage himself, so 
uncanny is his insight into the player's 
possibilities. Strangely enough, acting is 
quite foreign to his nature. He is even apt 
to get embarrassed when explaining essen- 
tial qualities of his characters to actors who 
are about to play them. The explanation is 
simple enough, I suppose. He is a master 
playwright, and as such, part of his job is 
to write magnificent parts—which he does!” 

Miss Leighton gets far more artistic satis- 
faction out of playing Rose Fish than Mrs. 
Shankland and Miss Railton-Bell, the two 
parts she played in Mr. Rattigan’s Separate 
Tables, which had a three year run—two in 
London and one in New York. The strain 
involved in playing the same parts for so 
long a period was far less than Miss 
Leighton imagined. She can honestly say 
she had as much of a kick out of playing 
on the last night in New York as on the 
first night in London, three years previously. 

“ The fact that the play was a commercial 
success had a good deal to do with it,” 
explained Miss Leighton. “ Throughout that 
long run, both in London and in New York, 
there was scarcely an empty seat at any 
performance, and that in itself seemed to 
keep us on our toes. There was the com- 
forting thought that we were still, at the end 
of three years, in a success and there were 

(Continued on page 53) 














Ron: ... . to meet you tonight and talk to you, and be asked up to this house has been just about the 
greatest thrill of my life. 


Jeremy Brett as Ron and Margaret Leighton as Rose 


“Variation on a Theme” 


@ CCENES from the new play by Terence Rattigan, presented by H. M. Tennent 


Ltd. at the Globe Theatre. Directed by John Gielgud, with décor by Paul 
Anstee, the play has received a mixed press but Margaret Leighton has scored a 
personal success with her portrayal of a modern Marguerite Gautier. 
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Ron: Given half a chance I could go for you the way I've Adrian: Mona, for God's sake—are you quitting just 
never gone for anyone before. because I've got four canastas for once? 

Ron, a ballet dancer, meets the lovely Rose Fish Two months later at a party given by Rose. 

in her Chatéau at Cannes. A bond grows between 


‘ L to R: Felicity Ross as Fiona, Rose’s daughter, 
them when she discovers that he also started life Lawrence Dalzell as Adrian and Mavis Villiers 
in Birmingham. 


as Mona, a man-hunting friend of Rose. 


Rose: You say some hurt- 
ful things sometimes 
Fiona. 

Fiona, who wants to 

become an _ actress, 

hurts her mother 
when she refuses the 
help offered her. The 
bond between mother 
and daughter is not 
very strong. The scene 
is watched by Hettie 

(Jean Anderson), 

Rose’s secretary and 

companion. Rose is 

now in love with Ron 
but has ordered him 
to stay away from the 
party as Kurt, a Ger- 
man industrialist, 
whom she is aiming to 
marry, is becoming 
jealous. 
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Mona: Hi. How long are you going to monopolise this guy? Kurt (George Pravda) arrives to take Rose to 


Ron gatecrashes the party and has an angry scene’ dinner and discovers the by now slightly intoxi- 

with Rose. They are interrupted by Mona who cated Ron. Contemptously he pushes him out 

has her eye om Ron and he tries his best to make _ of the way and the two men almost come to 
Rose jealous. blows. 


Rose tells Kurt to go on ahead 
of her as Ron has had a fall and 
hurt himself. Kurt warns her 
that he has had enough and 
though he doesn’t grudge Rose 
her “ amusements” he feels that 
her relationship with Ron has 
gone far enough, especially as he 
is footing the bill. Rose, who 
has been married four times and 
has no wish to lose Kurt, particu- 
larily as he is extremely wealthy 
and she has need of money, 
assures him that she will get rid 
of Ron. 





Rose: Does it hurt very much? 


Rose finds that Ron is more seriously hurt than 
she thought and, when she realises how much 
he needs her, she changes her mind and stays. 


/ 
» 


Rose: 1 love him more than life, you know. 


Two months later. 


and tells him 


) Rose receives a visit from 
Sam (Michael Goodliffe), Ron’s former patron, 


married. 


that she and Ron are to be 


Hettie: Um sorry 
God, I'm sorry. 
After her talk with 
Sam, Rose realises 
that the marriage 
will never work 
and that she must 
give up Ron. She 
dictates a message 
to him on_ her 
daughter’s tape re- 
corder and leaves 
to find Kurt, who 
has just returned to 
Cannes after a 
business trip. 


Oh 





Kurt: A tough little 
baby, I see. 
Three months 
later Rese and 
Kurt are to- 
gether again 
and planning to 
get married. 
Rose is also 
about to leave 
for a sanatori- 
um and she is 
already very ill. 
Ron, again 
appearing with 
a ballet com- 
pany at Cannes, 
comes to. see 
Rose and after 
winning some 
money off Kurt 
at cards flings 
the money at 
her feet. Kurt, 
enraged, attacks 
the boy, who 
defends himself. 


Rose: I'd just stop- 
ped loving you, 
Ron—that's all. 
Kurt leaves and 
Rose tries to 
convince the 
desperately un- 
happy Ron that 
she does. not 
love him = any 
more although, 
of course, this 
is not true. But, 
at last, realising 
she has_ not 
very long to 
live, she cancels 
her visit to the 
sanatorium and 
goes off with 
Ron for a few 
months’ happi- 
ness. 

















HE 


star dressing-room at the New 

Theatre has nostalgic memories for me. 
It was the first West End dressing room I had 
ever entered—to meet Sybil Thorndike for 
the first time, when I sought her advice about 
getting a start in life. My ideas were rather 
nebulous; I knew I wanted to write and I 
wanted to be associated with the theatre, 
but I did not know how to go about it. 

So I wrote to Sybil Thorndike out of the 
blue and she invited me to her dressing room 
at the New Theatre. After asking a few 
questions, she rushed to the door and called 
to her husband across the corridor, “ Lewis, 
come here! There’s a young man who loves 
the theatre and he doesn’t want to act. Isn't 
it amazing? I’m sure we can help him.” 
Lewis came in and together those two 
wonderful people gave me sufficient courage 
and inspiration to knock at the door of every 
theatre and newspaper office in London until 
I found a manager willing to let me address 
envelopes for nothing. At least, I was in! 

Charles Laughton now occupies that room 
at the New Theatre where he is appearing in 
The Party, Jane Arden’s new play about an 
alcoholic who returns to a wife who endures 
him and a daughter who despises him. Sybil 
Thorndike must haunt that room in some 
benevolent manner, for we soon started to 
talk of her, and Mr. Laughton had a 
delightful story to tell concerning that great 
actress’s never-ending kindness and under- 
standing of human nature. 
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Mr Laughton has 
Nothing to Complain 
About 


by Eric Johns 


CHARLES LAUGHTON, who 
is making his first appearance 
in the West End after an 
absence of twenty-two years. 


Away back in 1927, when Mr. Laughton 
was a comparatively inexperienced actor of 
28, he appeared with Miss Thorndike—as 
she then was—at the Princess in a play called 
The Greater Love. He played the part of 
General Markeloff, a part of some five lines 
in length. James Agate was at that time 
the most widely read critic in London; he 
hated the play and Miss Thorndike’s 
performance even more, and by a cruel 
technical trick he expressed his opinions by 
devoting an entire column to Mr. Laughton’s 
performance of his five-line part, merely 
mentioning Miss Thorndike at the tail-end of 
his review. 

Young Mr. Laughton was horrified when 
he read the notice and simply dreaded 
going to the theatre, wondering how Miss 
Thorndike would react. When he reached 
his room he found a note, asking him to 
go and see her before he started to make-up. 
As soon as she saw him, she hugged him and 
offered her sincere congratulations. He 
murmured something about the uncompli- 
mentary reference to herself. “Don't 
worry about that, dear boy! It will happen 
to you one day.” “It has, too!” confided 
Mr. Laughton with a reflective smile. 

Even so, Mr. Laughton admits he has 
nothing to complain about. He had the 
good fortune to make his first appearance 
on the stage on the boards of that tiny 
theatre in Barnes, where Komisarjevsky 
first revealed to British playgoers the glory 
of the Russian classics—The Government 
Inspector, The Cherry Orchard and The 
Three Sisters—and he rubbed shoulders with 
such artists as John Gielgud, Martita Hunt 
and Valerie Taylor before they established 
their reputations. Even then, young Mr. 
Laughton sketched out the sort of career 
he would like to pursue in the theatre, and 
now, on the verge of sixty, he can turn 
round and say it has all turned out as he 

(Continued on page 52) 
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(Picture by Alex C. Cowper) 


On the Gala Opening Night of this year’s 
Pitlochry Festival on 26th April a plaque was 
unveiled honouring the memory of John Stewart, 
who founded Pitlochry Festival Theatre in 1951 
and who died so suddenly last year. Incorporated 
in the plaque are the words “This Theatre is a 
monument to one man’s courage, one man’s 
persistence and one man’s great faith,” which 
were spoken by the Rt. Hon. Thomas Johnston in 
tribute to Mr. Stewart when he opened the theatre 
in 1951. In the picture, above, at the unveiling 
ceremony, are seen L to R: Kenneth Ireland, 
Festival Director, G. Fyfe Macdonald (Chairman 
of Pitlochry Festival Society Ltd.) and the Rev. 
John H. A. Wright, of Pitlochry. Right: 
Kenneth Ireland supplies visitors with informa- 
tion about other festivals and theatres which is 
available at the unique Information Board, one 
of the many unusual features of Scotland's 
“Theatre in the Hills.” 


Eighth Pitlochry Festival 


a A six plays are now in the revertory at Pitlochry and those who saw last year’s 

productions will not be surorised at the outstanding merit of this season’s offerings. In 
Jordan Lawrence, the producer, and Gillian Armitage, the designer, both at Pitlochry for a 
second season, the theatre has a team of unusual talent and with an excellent company 
assembled the eighth season at this unique theatre among the Perthshire hills has by now 
reached greater heights than ever before. Kenneth Ireland, whose partnership with John Stewart 
had already achieved so much, is now proving himself a man of immense energy and resource- 
fulness in his new rdle of Festival Director and Secretary. The pictures on the following pages 
will give some idea of the excellent standard of production, the repertory this year presenting a 

happy and varied choice of plays. The 1958 Festival runs until 4th October. 
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(Pictures by Michael Cox) 
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** You Never Can Tell” 
A scene from the opening pro- 
duction, a revival of Shaw's 
play which received the highest 
praise. In the picture are, 
standing, Edward Caddick as 
William, the old waiter; 
seated, Aimee Delamain as 
Mrs, Clandon (top of table) 
with, on her left, Petronella 
Byrnes as Dolly Clandon, 
Peter Smallwood as_ Finch 
M’Comas and Laidlaw Dalling 
as Philip Clandon. Foot of 
table, Maurice Jones as Fergus 
Crampton, with, on his left, 
Anne Godley as Gloria Clan- 
don and Brian Hankins as 
Valentine. 


The Ghost Train 


Left, a moment from the 
revival of Arnold Ridley’s 
The Ghost Train, presented 
authentically to the original 
1925 model. In the picture 
are Sheila Keith, William 
Roderick and Laidlaw Dalling. 





“The Heir to Ardmally”’ 


Anne Godley and William Rod- 
erick in a scene from The Heir 
to Ardmally, a Scottish thriller 
by Ena Lamont Stewart, which 
had its World Premiére at Pit- 
lochry on 3rd May. 


Below: 

Stars of ‘‘Autumn Crocus’’ 
Sheila Keith, talented Scottish 
actress and leading lady of the 
1958 Pitlochry Festival Com- 
pany, who plays the réle of 
Fanny in the delightful revival 
of Dodie Smith’s famous play, 
written in 1931. Miss Keith 
incidentally, made a _ deep 
impression during last year’s 
Festival at Pitlochry. Below 
right: Peter Smallwood, who 
appears as Steiner, the inn- 
keeper (originally played by 
Francis Lederer) in Dodie 
Smith’s romance, set in the 

Austrian Tyrol. 


Paul Tanqueray 











Burrel and Hardman. 








** Belle Vista’’ 


A scene from the new play by Thomas Muschamp which also had its World Premiére at 

Pitlochry this year. The play presents a colourful French-Canadian community living on the 

banks of the St. Lawrence in 1914, and in the picture, L to R, are Paul Streather as Martin; 

Maurice Jones as Dr. Dubois; William Roderick as Jean Dominique and Peter Smallwood as 
M. Raymond. 


** The White Falcon” 


A scene from the play by Neilson Gattey and Jordan Lawrence (this season’s residént producer) 
which had its first performance on 31st May. William Roderick as Henry VIII has been highly 


praised for his outstanding performance and in the picture also is Edward Caddick as Cardinal 
Wolsey. The pageantry of this play about Henry’s association with the unfortunate Ann Boleyn 
has been admirably handled on the unusually wide stage. 
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Season of Olivier in Shakespeare at the Academy 
Cinema 


Shakespeare lovers will be interested to hear that the Academy Cinema im Oxford Street is to present a season 
of * Hamlet,” “ Henry V ” and “ Richard III,” the films starring Sir Laurence Olivier, who is seen above in 


the title réles. 


New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 

‘The Big Ticklhe’’ (Contd.) 

decidedly, Peter Bayliss handle this material 
most commendably. 

Two of the busiest centres of activity in 
light comedy—the settee and the telephone 

-were outside the arc of vision available 
from where I sat, but it was clear that in 
control of the gang was Yvonne Arnaud, as 
a concert pianist of international fame in 
need of much sterling to assist her brother 
to regain his Presidency of a Latin American 
republic. 

The comedy affords Miss Arnaud oppor- 
tunities for providing her unique style of 
fun and appears to have been written with 
that intention. Jack Hulbert brings 
prestige to the office of first stooge. Charles 


Hickman has directed. H.G.M. 
(This play has now been withdrawn) 
PALLADIUM 


** Large as Life’’ 
HE theme of the lavish and thoroughly 
enjoyable Large as Life is the world of 
entertainment from all angles. 

Devised and produced by Robert Nesbitt, 
with choreography by George Carden, cos- 
tumes by St. John Roper and décor by 
Edward Delany and Tod Kingman, this show 
should give pleasure for many months to 
come. Laughter is in the capable hands of 
Terry Thomas, Harry Secombe, Hattie 
Jacques, Eric Sykes, Max Russell, Harry 
Worth and Johnny Puleo. The world of 


** Hamlet” will be shown from Ist to 14th August; “* Henry V” from 15th-28th August and 
* Richard Ill” from 29th August to 11th September. 


(Pictures from the National Film Library) 





opera and operette is represented by the 
delightful Adele Leigh, while the great 
nostalgic moment of evening is provided by 
G. H. Elliott, Hetty King and Dick Hender- 
son, a trio of Old Timers with a magic all 
their own. L.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD 


‘*‘A Taste ef Honey” 
ITH this production of A Taste of 
Honey, by Shelagh Delaney, Theatre 
Workshop introduce another Irish writer to 
the English stage. Miss Delaney, 19 years 
old and working in Salford, is reported to 
have witnessed only one stage performance 
and to have been stimulated thereby to “ go 
one better.” She is, to judge by this piece, 
an angry young woman, who can, within 
limits, create characters, depict a situation 
and write dialogue which is credible and 
fluent. 

A Taste of Honey shows how a young 
girl stayed at home and went wrong. Her 
mother is blamed, by implication, but, in 
the theatre, the older woman off-sets this 
responsibility by her higher entertainment 
value. Joan Littlewood’s production is 
urgent and ingenious. The action is 
continuous, after the style of the The 
Entertainer, and the passage of time is indi- 
cated by light changes and music from the 
Apex Jazz Trio. The second half shows a 
falling-off in force and interest and the play 
does not end; it leaves off. 

As Helen, the girl's mother, Avis 








Bunnage has a part which combines 
characterisation with frankly comic 
audience appeal and she is wonderfully good 
on both counts. The girl, plain but bursting 
with wilfulness and spirit, is well taken by 
Frances Cuka. John Bay, Jimmie Moore 
and Murray Melvin are good in supporting 
roles. H.G.M. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
** The Key of the Door’’ 


USHED into the Lyric to fill the gap 

left by the failure of The Birthday 
Party, this new play by Philip Mackie also 
proved something of a disappointment. 
Remembering his previous thriller, The 
Whole Truth, one made the journey to 
Hammersmith in a pleasant state of antici- 
pation, only to find, alas, that Mr. Mackie 
has come too much under the influence of 
television and had used our old friend “the 
flashback” in the most clumsy fashion. 
Every so often the lights would fade on the 
assembled players and there would appear 
in an eerie light upstage the murdered girl, 
Stella, to play a scene with one of the 
characters. It was all most confusing and 
unsatisfactory. 

That the evening had its moments in spite 
of all this was due to Michael MacLiam- 
moir, whose marvellously “ham” perfor- 
mance carried the play. It seemed a pity to 
bring back the charming Swedish actress 
Signe Hasso in such a vehicle, for she had 
nothing to do except appear in her spotlight, 
each time in a new and stunning creation, 
and be wicked, To create a character from 
this was to ask the impossible. 

The play was directed by Hilton Edwards, 
and presented by Gordon Harbord in 
association with Donald Blackwell. L.M. 








NEW 
‘* The Party” 


T WOULD have been pleasant to have 

been able to greet the return to the West 
End of Charles Laughton and _ Elsa 
Lanchester with nothing but unstinted praise. 
But unhappily the choice of play leaves 
much to be desired however greatly one 
may applaud Mr. Laughton’s wish to give a 
helping hand to a young dramatist and 
strangely enough it is the power of his own 
performance which makes this play appear 
slighter than it is. 


On consideration one finds that Jane 
Arden has quite an insight into human 
nature and though her play is rather 


meandering and does not end but merely 
stops, she has a disarming sincerity and a 
feeling for emotional situations. But the 
whole production is somehow out of key. 
There are pleasant naturalistic performances 
from Joyce Redman, Ann Lynn, Albert 
Finney and John Welsh, while Charles 
Laughton sinks his teeth into a part that 
cannot stand up to the grand manner and 
Elsa Lanchester makes of a very secondary 
character an almost major one. Not that 
they don’t both do it very well—they are 
fascinating to watch—but it is interesting 
that the most successful moment of the play 
comes in a quiet scene between Mr. Laugh- 
ton (briefly subdued), as the drunken father, 
and Albert Finney, as the boy next door 
being pushed by his parents into a career 
beyond his capabilities. 

Ann Lynn, as the daughter who fears and 
hates her father and whose birthday party 
has to be cancelled because of his unexpec- 
ted return from a home for alcoholics, gives 
a touching and well sustained performance 


(Continued on page 45) 










Piccolo Teatro 
di Milano 


at 
Sadler’s Wells 


A scene from “ The Servant of Two 
Masters”’ by Carlo Goldoni which 
the Piccolo Teatro di Milano 
(Directors, Paolo Grassi and Giorgio 
Strehler) is giving during their ten- 
days’ visit to Sadler’s Wells from the 
2nd to 12th July. This production 
was widely acclaimed at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1956, and this is 
the company’s first visit to London. 
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An Italian 
Theatre Tour 


A FLYING VISIT—FOUR VISCOUNTS 
AND ONE VISCONTI! 


by Ossia Trilling 


Right: Am example of Luchino 
Visconti’s “* perspective’ stage 
design. A scene from Act 2 of 
Donizetti’s “‘Anna Bolena,” showing 
Maria Meneghini Callas in the title 


réle. (Photo by Erio Piccagliani) 


HE giant strides taken by the Italian 

theatre in recent years have made 
nonsense of J. B. Priestley’s criticism of ten 
years ago that the theatre in Italy was the 
worst in Europe. If my recent flying visit 
had shown me nothing more than Luchino 
Visconti’s historical productions this year 
in London, Paris, Milan and Rome, I should 
still say the same. These cities were con- 
veniently linked by Air France, whose 
Viscounts flew me to the four superb ‘pro- 
ductions of Don Carlo at Covent Garden, 
The Impresario from Smyrna at the Théatre 
des Nations, and Anna Bolena and A View 
from the Bridge in Visconti’s native Italy, in 
almost as many days. 

The Impresario from Smyrna has been the 
talk of theatrical Paris during the past two 
months. Anna Bolena, Donizetti’s little- 
known opera, made theatrical history in 
Milan, not so much on account of the 
spectacular décor, designed by the producer, 
but because of the thunderous ovation given 
to Maria Meneghini Callas, in the title- 
réle, during her first appearance at the Scala 
immediately after her Roman débdcle. Sing- 
ing strongly and beautifully, with splendid 
support from Géiulietta Simionato as Jane 
Seymour, she brought a conscience-smitten 
audience roaring to their feet with her 
defiant: Guidici, a me, Anna!” The Scala 
will be 180 years old in August and since 
its re-opening in 1946, after the war-damage 
received in 1943, no moment so exciting 
has been recorded. It put Franco Enriquez’ 
charming revival of L’Elisir d’Amore, blown 
up from the smaller to the larger stage, into 
the shade, Renata Scotto’s delicious little 
Adina notwithstanding. 
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If Pizetti’s music had been other than 
what Werner Egk called “a simmering pot 
that never boils over,” Margherita Wall- 
manns’ production of Murder in the 
Cathedral, also at the Scala this season, 
might have been more memorable. Certainly 
Piero Zuffis monumental setting in the form 
of a hallow stage-filling cross, the members 
of which carried mediaeval frescoes and 
provided, as needed, galleries on which 
actors and singers were disposed, lent 
grandeur to the performance. In the same 
building, which also houses a first-rate 
theatrical museum, recently enlarged by the 
addition of the late Renato Simoni’s unique 
private collection, I paid my first visit to 
the Piccola Scala, which opened in Decem- 
ber 1955 with J] Matrimonio Segreto. With 
an auditorium of 550 it makes an ideal 
setting for an intimate opera such as 
Rossini’s Un Turco in Italia, which Franco 
Zeffirelli had himself designed and directed, 
with, alas, far too little electric light on his 
amusing eighteenth-century-style production 

It is hard to decide whether the best 
served, Italian city theatrically, is Milan, 
with its fourteen theatres, to which number 
must now be added a fifteenth, since the 
re-opening of the little hundred-year-old 
puppet-theatre, the Gerolamo, as a straight 
house for recitals and intimate drama. It 
was saved from demolition by the directors 


of the Piccolo Teatro, Strehler and Grassi, 


who invited the great Eduardo de Filippo, 


Italy’s most considerable living dramatist, 
to launch it publicly. Anyone who has not 
yet seen this matchless tragi-comedian 
should go to any lengths to make good the 
omission. His clowning, at the Teatro 
Odeon, in The Psychiatrist, as we should 
now call the nineteenth-century Neapolitan 
farce by Eduardo Scarpetta (Medico dei 
Pazzi), was incomparably funny and touch- 
ingly human. 

The ultra-modern Teatro Manzoni, built 
as part of a huge office-block, is notable 
not only for a prize-winning production of 
Anne Frank by the Giovani company but 
also because this is the obvious architectural 
and economic solution for a problem that 
faces our own theatres in London. At the 
Teatro Nuovo Vittorio Gassman appeared 
in three one-acters written specially for him, 
which served to show off his uncanny 
versatility. I hope that London can wel- 
come him next year with his Hamlet and 
with Oreste (by Alfieri). 

Towering above them all, however, is the 
state-subsidised Piccolo, whose production 
of Goldoni’s Arlecchino, after touring most 
of Europe, including Edinburgh in 1956, 
when it was acclaimed in these pages, will 
be seen in London for a fortnight beginning 
on 2nd July. Two productions of their 
current season (both directed by Giorgio 
Strehler) stand out: The Good Woman of 
Setzuan and Coriolanus. In the formal 
treatment of the latter, which launched the 
Piccolo’s eleventh year of life last winter, 


the three laterally displaceable platforms 
carrying groups of Roman masonry made 
a fitting background for the manoeuvres of 
the crowd as political protagonist of the 
tragedy of Tino Carraro’s paranoiac dictator. 
The Brecht play owed as much to the 
scenic invention of Luciano Damiani, 
especially in the matter of the texture and 
colour of the materials used as to the 
dedicated handling of the cast by Strehler 
or the enviable virtuosity, in the dual title- 
réle, of Valentina Fortunato.  Strehler’s 
assistant-producer, Virginio Puecher, showed 
the same closeness of attention to the 
minutiae of textual interpretation as his 
master, in a new play by Guido Rocca, The 
Mountain of Paper, based on the author's 
experiences as a journalist and highly critical 
of the unscrupulous methods of sensational 
newspaper owners. 

But if Milan is better served than Rome 
which it undoubtedly is, for the best Roman 
productions eventually find their way to 
Milan, while the opera is a much more 
scrappy affair—Bologna is the most theatri- 
cally-minded city in the Peninsula. Founded 
by the Etruscans, Bologna contains Italy’s 
oldest University and the world’s oldest 
musical academy (from which Mozart 
graduated in 1770). Prominent in its colon- 
naded streets stands the Teatro Comunale 
built by Antonio Bibbiena nearly four 
hundred years ago where, incidentally, the 
Bolognese attended the first Wagner per- 
formance in Italy. Today its 350,000 
inhabitants have only three theatres to go 

(Continued on page 49) 


Below left: Gino Cervi as Big Daddy and Gabriele Ferzetti as Brick in “‘ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” by Tennessee 
Williams, produced by Raymond Rouleau with décor by Piero Tosi. (Picture by Vladimiro Albera.) Below right: 


A scene from ‘“‘ A View from the Bridge” by Arthur Miller, with Corrado Pani as Rodolfo and Maria Occhini as 
Catherine, which was directed by Luchino Visconti with the Paola Stoppa—Rina Morelli company. 
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Above: A scene from Ildebrando Pizzetti'’s 
“Murder in the Cathedral” at La Scala, 
Milan, showing the enormous cruciform 
setting designed by Piero Zuffi for the pro- 
duction by Margherita Wallmann. Centre 
right: A moment from “On the Outskirts” 
(“Alla Periferia’’), by Federico Zardi, with 
at back, centre, Edmonda Aldini and Vittorio 
Gassman, who also produced. Below: 
A scene from Giorgio Strehler’s production 
of Brecht’s “The Good Woman of Setzuan” 
at the Piccolo Teatro, Milan, showing 
Valentina Fortunato in the title réle. The 
interesting setting is by Luciano Damiani ne besate 
and the costumes by Ezio Frigerio. om Mia eae 
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Above left: King Henry (Harry And 
rews), disguised as a reveller, meets 
Anne Bullen ‘Till Dixon) while Cardi- 
nal Wolsey (John Gielgud) debates the 
political implications of this infatua- 
tion. Above: The Duke of Bucking. 
ham (Jack Gwillim), accused of high 
treason, bids farewell to the citizens 
of London as he goes to his execution 


“Henry VIII” 


at the 
Old Vic 


Centre left: Queen Katharine (Edith 
Evans) appeals to Henry to remember 
her virtues as a wife and put aside his 
desire for a divorce. Left: Wolsey 
falls into disfavour with the King. 
(Pictures by Angus McBean) 











Above: The fallen Cardinal is taunted by the nobles of the court. 


In the picture L to R are 
the Duke of Norfolk 
(Richard Wordsworth), 
the Lord Chamberlain 
(Paul Daneman), the 
Duke of Suffolk (Daniel 
Thorndike) and the Earl 
of Surrey (John Hum- 
phry). 


@ CCENES from the 

final production of 
the present Old Vic sea- 
son, which brings to an 
end the Five-Year Plan. 
The play is directed by 
Michael Benthall with 
décor and costumes by 
Loudon Sainthill, music 
composed by Gordon 
Jacob and dances arrang- 
ed by Peggy van Praagh. 


Centre right: The dying 
Katharine takes leave of 
her faithful servants, 
Patience (Margaret Cour- 
tenay) and Griffith (Derek 
Francis). Right: Cran- 
mer (David Dodimead), 
the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, speaks propheti- 
cally of the future of the 
infant Princess Elizabeth, 
watched by King Henry. 
(Centre foreground is 
Rosalind Atkinson.) 





“Where’s Charley?” = smash hit 


musical at the Palace Theatre 


Pip Hinton as Amy 
Spettigue and Nor- 
man Wisdom as 
Charley Wykeham 
in a scene from 
“Where’s Charley,” 
the musical version 
of Brandon 
Thomas’s famous 
farce Charley's 
Aunt, which open- 
ed at the Palace 
Theatre on 20th 
February to _ be- 
come one of the 
smash hits of the 
season. The pro- 
duction is by Wil- 
liam Chappell and 
the delightful décor 
by Peter Rice. 


(Pictures by 
Angus McBean) 


Terence Cooper as 
Jack Chesney and 
Pamela Gale as 
Kitty Verdun in 
another scene from 
the play. Terence 
Cooper, who was 
last seen in the 
West End in Plain 
and Fancy at 
Drury Lane, has 
scored a_ personal 
success in his first 
leading rédle. 
Pamela Gale, who 
has made a repu- 
tation for herself 
on television and 
who took over the 
Elizabeth —_Larner 
réle in the tour of 
Kismet, also has 
her first starring 
part in Where's 


Charley. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
“The Party’’ (Contd) 


and Albert Finney manages beautifully to 
convey the character of the boy Soya in two 
short scenes. 

The play is also directed by Charles 
Laughton and the rather hideous but not 
poky enough setting for a small suburban 
house is by Reece Pemberton. L.M. 


OPEN AIR THEATRE, REGENTS PARK 
‘*WMuch Ade About Nothing’’ 


HE indomitable Robert Atkins is back in 

Regents Park in spite of the vagaries of 
our climate, which, on the opening night, 
did its best to damp his ardour and our 
pleasure. This year he is joined by Leslie 
French and, with financial backing from 
Brigadier T. Carleton Harrison, Chairman of 
Gillette Industries, is presenting as well as 
Much Ado About Nothing, The Taming of 
the Shrew and As You Like It. 

The first play is directed by Robert Atkins, 
who also plays Dogberry, a part that suits 
him very well, and there are accomplished 
performances by Ruth Dunning (Beatrice), 
Anthony Sharp (Benedick) and Peter Bartlett 






oe 
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(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 


(Claudio). 


Jocelyn Britton is an enchanting 
Hero, making of this often insipid young 
lady a real and delightful person. 

L.M. 


VICTORIA PALACE 


** You too can have a Body’’ 


RESENTED by Tom Arnold in associa- 

tion with Brian Rix, this comedy 
“whodunit” by Fred Robinson is the sort of 
theatrical offering that leaves this reviewer 
absolutely nonplussed. It seemed to be 
without humour, without shape and the 
acting was almost non-existent. However, it 
is only fair to say that gales of laughter 
swept through the theatre and that the 
reception at the end was enthusiastic. But 
personally, if the choice lay between the 
Victoria Palace and the Whitehall, the latter 
would win hands down. 

Bill Maynard and Bill Kerr are seen as 
two writers who come to Creekwood Castle 
in search of peace and quiet to write a T.V. 
script. They are soon embroiled in murder 
most foul; forgery; an illicit distillery; a 
mad Earl; a television-mad maid and the 
Black Phantom, and at the end there are 
corpses galore. L.M. 


A Wonderful LP! 


Norman Wisdom 2-22 
_ \WHERE’S CHARLEY” 


Music and lyrics by Frank Loesser with 
PIP HINTON, MARION GRIMALDI, PAMELA GALE 
TERENCE COOPER, FELIX FELTON 


JERRY DESMONDE 


Michael Collins and his Orchestra directed by William Chappell 


OVERTURE : WHERE’S CHARLEY? - BETTER GET OUT OF HERE 

THE NEW ASHMOLEAN MARCHING SOCIETY 

AND STUDENT CONSERVATORY BAND 

MY DARLING, MY DARLING - SERENADE WITH ASIDES 

MAKE A MIRACLE - LOVELIER THAN EVER - THE WOMAN IN HIS ROOM 
PERNAMBUCO - ONCE IN LOVE WITH AMY - THE GOSSIPS 

AT THE RED ROSE COTILLION - MY DARLING, MY DARLING - FINALE 


33S8X1085 (Price 35/10d. incl. P. Tax) 


9999999 


er oi a Lay 33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 


E.M.1. RECORDS LTD.., 8-11 Great Castle Street, London W.1 
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Right: The bombed-out remains of the old Queen's 

Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue and above, an artist's 

impression of the new theatre which is to be re-opened 
early next year. 


NE night of February next year will be 

an important date for London theatre- 
goers in general, and Shaftesbury Avenue 
in particular, because on that evening, the 
curtain will rise once again on the newly 
reconstructed stage of the Queen’s Theatre. 
For years past large hoarding boards on the 
corner of Shaftesbury Avenue and Wardour 
Street have hidden the gloomy wreck of the 
theatre, destroyed by Nazi bombs in 1940. 
Eighteen years have passed since the Edwar- 
dian Queen’s went out of business, but, when 
it re-opens, it will have the honour of being 
the first West End theatre to be re-built since 
the war. 

In January 1958, Londoners will see the 
glittering glass and mosaic facade of the 
theatre, which is located almost next door 
to the Globe. The architects, Westwood 
Sons & Partners, have designed the 
exterior with the aim of making it a light 
and airy building. The glass-fronted Shaftes- 
bury Avenue facade will be intersected with 
a decorative rich purple-and-black mottled 
mosaic, while the Wardour Street frontage 
will be built in a semi-glazed dark grey stone. 
This somewhat unusual decorative style 


promises to make the Queen’s one of the 
capital’s brightest theatres. 
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Curtain up on the 
New Queen’s 
Theatre 


by 
James Kelsey 





Mr. Brandon-Jones, a partner of West- 
wood Sons & Partners, told me the owners, 
Globe & Queen’s Theatres Ltd., have spent 
£200,000 on re-building the theatre which 
will be completed by January, but is not 
expected to have its first night until a month 
later. Parts of the old Queen’s have been 
incorporated in the new building, and Sir 
Hugh Casson, who has been responsible for 
the interior décor of the theatre and its 
three bars, has skilfully contrasted the 
Edwardian décor with bright contemporary 
colours and materials in such a way that 
both styles compliment each other. 

In the glass-fronted foyer the colours in 
vogue at the height of the Edwardian era 
have been retained. The gold-flock wall- 
paper blends quietly with the Mocassar 
ebony panelling, while the rich deep purple- 
red carpet gives an air of plushy luxury. 
Through an arch at the back of the foyer 
a vivid brilliant red wall, which flanks the 
staircase leading down to the stalls, has the 
effect of enlarging the foyer and emphasis- 
ing the bold line of the wide staircase which 
sweeps up to the Upper Circle and Dress 
Circle bar. 

After seeing Sir Hugh Casson’s designs 
for the theatre’s three bars, I predicted that 
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they alone will make the Queen’s the most 


popular theatre in London. Don’t get the 
idea that the bars are the main feature of 
the theatre. They are not, but I do think 
that Sir Hugh has given each one so much 
atmosphere and character with his expert 
knowledge of colours, materials and design, 
there is a grave danger that theatregoers 
will spend their time in the bars instead of 
the auditorium! 

The Dress Circle bar, situated on the first 
floor, has an open air feeling, due to the 
enormous observer window which sweeps 
the entire facade of the theatre overlooking 
Shaftesbury Avenue. The décor is con- 
temporary, and the windows are fitted with 
comfortable seats enabling you to see—and 
be seen. 

The auditorium of the theatre will seat 
966, which is slightly more than the old 
Queen’s. The colour scheme will be red, 
white and gold and the gay cherubs—which 
were the pride of the old Queen’s theatre— 
after being re-plastered and re-painted will 
once again gambol on either side of the 
proscenium arch and across the front of the 
Dress and Upper Circle. Heating and ventila- 
tion will be a great improvement on current 
systems, and the seating of the auditorium 
will provide comfort and legroom. 


Back stage the actors will enjoy modern, 


dressing rooms which will have showers— 
a luxury unheard of in most London and 
provincial theatres. Automation too, is 
being introduced into the theatre. The 
Queen’s is to have an elaborate lighting 
system which can be operated by remote 
control. The control box, concealed in the 
auditorium, will require the services of one 
man who will be able to set a dozen or 
more scenes in advance. The orchestra pit 
is capable of being enlarged, although the 
theatre is not expected to be used for large- 
scale musicals, but mainly for comedies 
and straight plays. 

The Dress Circle is on street level, with 
the Stalls and orchestra pit immediately 
below. In the mirrored lower foyer at the 
back of the stalls can be found the second 
of Sir Hugh Casson’s ventures into bar 
décor. The Stalls Edwardian bar is a step 
into the past. With its cross-vaulted ceiling, 
deep blue carpet and purple-brown flock 
wallpaper, the Edwardian atmosphere of 
richness and colour has been superbly re- 
captured. Behind the bar counter the wall 
is covered with the heavily-decorated cut 
glass panels which originally adorned public 
houses built at the beginning of this 
century. 


The third bar, cunningly built underneath 
the Upper Circle, is a combination of 
Edwardian and contemporary décor which 
gives an over-all air of chic elegance. Here 
again Sir Hugh has contrasted the charcoal 
grey carpet with the light and dark panelled 
walls and an occasional touch of colour. 

The three floors of offices above the 
theatre are to be used by the theatre manage- 
ment; the owners of the new building, Globe 
& Queen’s Theatres Ltd., and H. M. Tennent 
Ltd., who are expected to be responsible for 
many productions at the Queen’s. 

The opening of London’s first post-war 
theatre should do much to disprove the 
pessimistic cry that the live theatre is dying. 
Mr. Arthur Montgomery, the Chairman of 
Globe & Queen’s Theatres Ltd., said recent- 
ly that he is confident, despite the competi- 
tion of films, television and other entertain- 
ment, that the position of the live theatre 
in Britain is assured. 

Many people who, like myself, deplore 
the loss of London’s theatres without having 
them replaced, will welcome the opening of 
the Queen’s and hope that its career will be 
no less distinguished than its Edwardian 
predecessor. * 





The Hovenden Theatre Club 


Garrick Yard 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Covent Garden 0660 


The club that specialises in rare classics and 
first showing of new plays - plays that cannot 
be seen anywhere else, old or new. The only 
Club where members may take part in free 
discussion - and see rehearsals while having a 
drink at the bar. Members 7/6 only 
Licensed small bar open daily 
5.30 - 11 p.m. Sundays until 10 p.m. 
Current play: ‘* Coriolanous ”’ 














Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 
and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wat's Or. 
o 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 
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Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGtas, 
Author of **Well Let’s Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St. Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 














LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
**Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 












‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
“2 Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 














GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Eat for Life and Joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 


Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











Restaurant de L’Elysee 

T has been well worth waiting for the re- 

opening of the Restaurant de L’Elysee in 

Charlotte Street. This has been closed for 
re-planning for some time and well-known 
owner Mr. G. Varnavas can be justly proud 
of the fact that this is the only restaurant in 
London with an upstairs kitchen in addition 
to one downstairs. Décor is in a restful green 
and pink, and a spacious cocktail lounge on 
the entrance floor is a great improvement. 

Restaurant de L’Elysee has long been 
known to the connoisseur for its cooking and 
Mr. Varnavas has retained the services of 
his old chef. Quite an experience is to dine 
under the grape vines, both black and green, 
on the roof garden, seating no less than a 
hundred people. This is a unique example 
of what can be achieved in a comparatively 
small area in the heart of London. 
The Tyrol 

Quite a different atmosphere is to be found 
at the Tyrol Restaurant in Dean Street. Here 
the light and airy atmosphere of the moun- 
tains is achieved by the true Tyrolean décor, 
and the white larch wood. In the evenings 
a zither player adds to the charm. Here is 
good Austrian, French and English food, and 
wine prices are modest. A good place also 
for a business lunch. M.T. 
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An Italian Theatre Tour (Contd.) 


to but they also have the Bologna Theatre 
Festival when, for two months in the spring, 
they can see every important theatrical pro- 
duction of the season from the rest of the 
country. Its director, Carlo Alberto 
Cappelli, is manager, impresario, theatrical- 
director, and publisher rolled into one. The 
local Emilian Touring Company is run by 
him, as well as the Stoppa-Morelli troupe 
for which Visconti mostly produces, and 
several others, 

The highlight of the 1958 festival was 
undoubtedly Visconti’s production of 
Arthur Miller's drama, A View from the 
Bridge, set in New York, but peopled with 
lifelike Sicilians. As Eddie Carbone, Paolo 
Stoppa was impressive as a man, not unin- 
telligent, but hampered by prejudices which 
help to obscure his unconscious desires, 
while the entire cast, led by Rina Morelli as 
a wife who must always take a back seat, 
even literally by Sicilian convention (a 
detail that alone gives this production a 
greater degree of realism than that of any 
others seen in Europe), Ilaria Occhini, as a 
submissive Caterina, and the powerfully 
laconic Marco of Sergio Fantoni, subtly 
obeyed the director's indications, never once 
simulating an alien experience as in the 
London or Paris versions. The feverish 
climax was heightened by a clever use of 
light, sound and crowd effects, and the pic- 
torial beauty of Mario Garbuglia’s neo- 
realistic setting, consisting of huge trans- 
parencies behind which the  wharfside 
loomed, helped to bring out the poetic 
tragedy of the text. 

Second in importance came the company 
headed by another fine actor, Gino Cervi, 
and also controlled by Signor Cappelli, with 
three disparate productions: a new Italian 
play; Achard’s negligible sexual farce Patate, 
staged and headed by Cervi himself, and 
Tennessee Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
in which the French producer, Raymond 
Rouleau, re-created the oppressive heat- 
sodden Southern atmosphere of the drama in 
an ingenious multiple setting by Piero Tosi 
(one of Visconti’s collaborators), through the 
transparencies of which local colour and 
mood were conveyed not only by a most 
realistic storm but also by the comings and 
goings of the entire company, the grown-ups 
playing croquet, the children cops-and- 
robbers, and so forth. As Big Daddy, Gino 
Cervi reminded me of Kenneth Tynan’s 
recent lament that there was no actor in 
England suited for the part, which Cervi 
undoubtedly was, while the virile good looks 


of Gabriele Ferzetti contrasted sharply with 


the mouselike quality of Lea Padovani in the 
title-réle. Luigi Squarzina, the young 
dramatist-producer, was responsible for three 
productions: Gala Performance by Federico 
Zardi, in which Mr. Cervi impersonated a 
bombastic operatic male prima-donna, an 
original and effective Measure for Measure 
for the Piccolo Teatro of Genoa, with Renzo 
Ricci as Angelo, and the sensational and 
dramatic Figlia di Jorio by d’Annunzio, 
with the gifted Anna Proclemer in the lead, 
that I much admired, in these pages, after its 
premiére in Gardone last year. 

When all the above-named are absent 
from Rome there is little left to admire, 
especially at the end of the theatrical season, 
except the azaleas on the Piazza di Spagna. 
Orazio Costa’s Piccolo Teatro di Roma is no 
more, and only the Piccolos—the word the 
Italians use for their reps—already mentioned 
and those in Turin, Trieste, Bolzano and 
Naples are still functioning. Even the Paler- 
man Piccolo closed prematurely and what | 
saw of the company, headed by Luigi Cimara, 
in a modern-dress revival of Niccodemi’s 
boulevard problem-play L’Aigrette at the 
Teatro dei Satiri was not encouraging. The 
novelist Alberto Moravia’s first essay in 
dramatic form, Beatrice Cenci, at the 
smaller of the two Eliseo stages, disap- 


. pointed despite an intelligent production by 


Vito Pandolfi, better known as a critic. But 
the staleness of the new production of Cilea’s 
Adriana Lecouvreur which wound up the 
season at the Opera (even on its first night) 
was quite overshadowed in originality and 
verve by a chamber-version (with two pianos) 
of Menotti’s The Thief and the Old Maid, 
which was dazzlingly directed at the little 
seventeenth-century Teatro Goldoni by 
Giulio Paradisi, and should instantly be 
invited to these shores. 

The Italian dramatic and lyric theatre 
suffers from all the defects of a system that 
is neither wholly state-operated nor wholly 
privately run, yet miraculously survives— 
though not without losses inflicted by a 
censorship as irrational as ours—and com- 
pares favourably with that of other western 
countries. But then it has its Strehler and 
above all its Visconti. * 


THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No. 8 


Still available from booksellers or 
“Theatre World” Offices. Price 25s. 



































A scene from “‘Herr Bieder- 
mann and the Incendiaries” 
by Max Frisch directed by 
Dr. Oskar Walterlin with 
décor by the author (who 
is an architect by profes- 
sion), with L to R: Elsbeth 
von Liidinghausen (Babette 
Biedermann), Gustav Knuth 
as her husband and Boy 
Gobert as Eisenring, the 
waiter. 


(Photo by Bernard Obrecht) 


Theatre of the Nations 
4th PARIS REPORT by Ossia Trilling 


OST eagerly awaited and most heavily 
booked were the three Moscow Art 
Theatre Chekhov plays. Paris has, if this 
were possible, been even more enthusiastic 
than London, though as lukewarm in its 
support of Rakhmanov’s The Troubled Past, 
the conception and dramatic technique of 
which seemed as naive and as inept as the 
playing and direction were admirable. 
Strindberg’s The Creditors and The Pariha 
and Ibsen’s The Wild Duck showed that not 
only are most of the actors of Stockholm’s 
state-guided national theatre as good as the 
visitors from Moscow but also that their 
working conditions and their acting methods, 
based on the Stanislavsky system, have pro- 
duced results which rebut Alexander Solo- 
dovnikov’s claim that only in a _ fully 
socialist state can an art-theatre flourish. 
Rune Carlsten (responsible for the Strind- 
berg) and Alf Sjéberg (for the Ibsen, which 
yields as much comedy with him as Chekhov 
does with the Moscow Art Theatre), have 
staged three dramatic masterpieces superbly, 
while Georg Magnusson’s settings are every 
bit as good as the Russians. The bourgeois 
interior of the first act of The Wild Duck, 
especially, is as impressively realistic as the 
Prozorovs’ drawing-room and equally lack- 
ing in the artless naturalism of the average 
British box-set. Lars Hanson (as Mr. Y), Olof 
Widgren (as Adolph), Ake Claesson (as 
Werle), Georg Funkquist (as Old Ekdal), Ulf 
Palme (as Gustav or as Hjalmar), and 
particularly Anders Henrikson (outstanding 
both as Mr. X and as Dr. Relling) compare 
favourably with Alexis Gribov (as Firs and 


as Chebutikin), Mikhail Yanshin (as Telye- 
gin), Vassili Orlov (as Vanya), or Leonid 
Gubanov (as Astrov or Trofimov). On the 
other hand Eva Dahlbeck floundered (both 
as Thekla and as Gina) and not only when 
confronted with her Russian counterparts. 
Perhaps, after all, and in this respect, Mr. 
Solodvnikov was right. 

Of the two young companies in Le Malade 
Imaginaire, the Théatre du Nouveau Monde 
from Montreal, on view in Edinburgh and in 
Paris two years ago, has mature traditions. 
Guy Hoffman’s ribald Argan and Huquette 
Oligny’s mischievous Toinette shone brightly 
in Jean Gascon’s production, with its 
Italian comedy interludes. The Moroccan 
Theatre (from Rabat) is still maturing. 
Some of the high-spirited and natural 
talents that had startled Paris in 1956 
were joined, hand and foot, as it were, with 
“La Jeunesse Ouvriére” in the noisy and 
dervish-like interludes of a very free adapta- 
tion that Moliére might have approved 
though failed to recognise. This and Muslim 
propriety had obliged Bélise to change sex 
and (like the others) name, Mohamed Afifi’s 
inane Diafoirus junior (renamed Jaafar) was 
very funny even to those to whom Arabic 
was all Greek. 

Though one should welcome the first South 
American team to enter the lists at the 
Theatre of the Nations, a tactful veil must be 
drawn over Argentine’s ill-starred expedition. 
I hope that next year Chile, Peru or Brazil 
will put up a better show than the blunder 
that calls itself the Teatro de Buenos Aires. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Above left: Delia Carces as La Périchole and Manuel Perales as the Viceroy in Mérimée’s “La Carosse du Saint 
Sacrement,”’ adapted and produced by Alberto de Zavalia, with setting by Saulo Benavente for the Teatro de 
Buenos Aires. (Photo Pic.) Above right: Eva Dahlbeck and Ulf Palme in a scene from Strindberg’s ‘‘ The 
Creditors,”’ given by the Royal Dramatic Theatre of Stockholm. (Photo by Beata Bergstrom.) Below left: Ahmed 
Taleb El Alj as Hamza, the counterpart of Argan, in the Moroccan Theatre’s modern Arabic version of Moliére’s 


“La Malade Imaginaire.”” Below right: Gerhard Stolze -in the title réle of Werner Egk’s “Der Revizor.” 
(Pictures by Photo Pic) 











Theatre of the Nations (Conid.) 


Mérimée’s witty sketch of a Peruvian Nell 
Gwynn, Le Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement and 
El Limite, a cumbrous variant devoid of 
elementary stagecraft on the Antigone theme 
(both mis-directed by the author of the 
latter), were saved from total extinction only 
by the imagination of the designer, Saulo 
Benavente. 

Argentine retrieved her reputation a week 
later with the Chamber Opera of Buenos 
Aires (composed of six stars from the Teatro 


Colon) who _ staged, quite brilliantly, 
Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick, a critical 
parody of contemporary § expressionism 
written in 1927, preceded by Telemann’s 


forgotten Pimpinone, a precursor of Per- 
golesi’s La Serva Padrone, both excellently 
sung. After a week in Manchester, this 
company will be at Sadler’s Wells from 14th 
July, and should not be missed. 

Unfamiliar though the conventions of the 
classical Japanese Theatre may be, at least 
the symbolism of the programme presented 
by the Hanayagi Ballet from Tokyo, for 
example in the handling of the fan, was far 
easier to follow than that of the ritualism of 
last year’s No players, largely because of the 
simplicity and artlessness of the miming, but 
the atonal chanting and drum-beating had 
the same _ soporific effect on western 
audiences, and not enough variety to fill out 
an evening. For a two-hours’ bill give me a 
comic-opera, by Werner Egk, any time: like 
Der Revizor, adapted by the composer from 
Gogol’s masterly satire on officialdom’s pom- 
posity and jauntily played (under his baton) 
by the Stuttgart Opera, with stylish singing 
and acting, in a sprightly production, by 
Giinther Rennert, that won _ universal 
approval. * 


Mr. Laughton has Nothing to 
Complain of (Contd.) 


had hoped and expected. 
very fortunate man. 

His career has one or two unique aspects. 
He was, for instance, the first English actor 
to tread the boards of the Comédie 
Francaise. That was in 1936, when he 
appeared at a charity gala and played 
Sganarelle in the second act of Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui by Moliére. Alice Cachet, one 
of Mr. Laughton’s teachers at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, sensed in her 
pupil a flair for interpreting the French 
classics, She coached him in the Moliére 
part, line by line, and the reception he was 
given in Paris is still talked about by play- 
goers who were fortunate enough to see the 


He is indeed a 


first English actor storming the House of 
Moliére. 

Mr. Laughton had the distinction to 
appear in Alibi, the first Agatha Christie 
play, which she dramatised from her novel, 
The Murder of Roger Ackroyd; he recently 
scored a tremendous success in Mrs. 
Christie’s Witness for the Prosecution, when 
it was filmed in Hollywood. Mr. Laughton 
prefers acting in film thrillers. ‘“ Playing the 
same tense part on the stage night after night 
in a thriller would be unsatisfying for me at 
my time of life,” he observed. 

Since returning to this country after 
22 years in America, Mr Laughton has been 
too busy producing The Party and playing 
the lead to get much idea of what is 
happening in the theatre. He has managed 
to learn something about the way in which 
the prestige of the Shakespeare season at 
Stratford-upon-Avon has been enhanced by 
the masterly directorship of Anthony Quayle 
and Glen Byam Shaw. Mr. Laughton 
may have read about that on his Bible- 
reading tours of the United States even 
before he came back to the London stage, 
which had not seen him since he played 
Captain Hook to Elsa Lanchester’s Peter Pan 
at the Palladium in 1936. However, he 
seemed pleased to know that Stratford had 
acquired glamour and had become the 
Mecca of good Shakespearean acting, and 
he honoured Michael Redgrave with a first 
night telegram for his Hamlet. 

The curtain rises at eight o’clock at the 
New Theatre, where Mr. Laughton is 
appearing in The Party, yet he does not 
make his first entrance until 45 minutes 
later. During that time, the other characters 
in the play are giving his part—of the 
returning alcoholic—the most tremendous 
build-up. Only an actor of Mr. Laughton’s 
stature could live up to it and manage 
to avert an anticlimax. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Laughton, in 
spite of producing the play, does not seem 
to have noticed this supurb lead-up to his 
own entrance. He prefers to comment on 
the poetic prose of the author, Jane Arden, 
and on “the fun” of producing two very 
young players—Ann Lynn and Albert 
Finney—who, like the author, have won 
their West End laurels overnight. During 
the half-hour Mr. Laughton kept me 
waiting in the Thorndike room at the New 
Theatre, I gather he was touring the 
dressing rooms, discussing points of per- 
formance with other members of the cast. 
Perhaps the lesser lights would be more 
communicative about the play. * 
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Theatre on Reeord 


EXPRESSO BONGO, for my money, is the 

best British musical comedy for a long 
time. It has wit, bite and topicality, even if 
it is a bit short on charm. It also has some 
excellent songs. (It has some terrible ones, 
too, but | gathered that they are meant to be 
terrible.) 

The original case recording of the show has 
been issued (Nixa NPL 18016. 12 in. L.P.) 
and I have been enjoying especially those 
two Kurt Weill-ish songs, “Nothing is for 
Nothing” and “Time.” Paul Scofield shows 
up very well on the disc, and so does Hy 
Hazell. Millicent Martin sings pleasantly, 
but she should watch an irritating habit of 
adding an extra syllable to the last word of 
each phrase (“I’m in love-uh”’). 

I found the original cast disc of Where's 
Charley? (Columbia 33SX 1085. 12 in. L.P.) 
rather disappointing. For this musical ver- 
sion of Charley's Aunt, Norman Wisdom 
has adopted a terribly grand Oxford accent, 
which has taken a lot of the charm from 
his voice, I like Pamela Gale though; she 
sings “My Darling, My Darling” enchant- 
ingly, I wonder why the company holding 
the rights does not release the recordings by 
the New York cast, which included Ray 
Bolger, Allyn McLerie and Doretta Morrow. 

On 20th January 1934, Franz Lehar’s last 
operetta, Giuditta, was given its premiére at 
the Vienna State Opera, It was only the 
second operetta ever to have graced that 
sacred stage, and it was a resounding success. 
A Vienna State Opera cast, headed by Hilde 
Gueden, Waldemar Kmentt and Emmy 
Loose, and conducted by Rudolf Moralt, has 
just made a complete recording of it. It is 
beautifully sung, and the score is delightful. 
Giuditta is that extremely rare thing, an 
operetta with a convincing story. (There is 
a silly sub-plot about two young lovers, but 
that can be ignored.) Giuditta has never 
been performed in this country. How 
pleasant it would be if the Sadler's Wells 
Company, having had such a great success 
with The Merry Widow, were to follow it 
with the same composer's more mature and 
less frivolous work. 


by Roy Plomley 


From the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound comes a most useful piece of research. 
In an edition limited to 200 copies, the 
Institute has published London Musical 
Shows on Records, 1894-1954, a compilation 
by Brian A, L. Rust of all known recorded 
music from every London musical comedy 
produced during the first 60 years of the 
gramophone’s existence. 

Inevitably, in a project which covers 600 
shows and many thousands of records, there 
are omissions, Several shows do not appear 
at all (Floradora, Paprika), and one can 
occasionally add a recording from one’s own 
memory to the ones that Mr. Rust has dis- 
covered. Also, there seems an inconsistency 
about the qualifications needed for a show to 
be included. Some plays with only inciden- 
tal music are listed (Mary Rose, Meet Mr. 
Callaghan) but others (Peter Pan, Richard 
of Bordeaux) are omitted, 

The publication, which is in duplicated 
typescript bound in an attractive printed 
wrapper, is obtainable from the Institute’s 
headquarters, 38 Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1, at 21s., post free. * 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

no signs of a  falling-off in business. 
. Normally, one begins to spot empty seats at 
matinees, and later at the evening 
performances, and one draws the obvious 
conclusion that big business is past its peak. 

“Such was not the case with Separate 
Tables, and in a curious inexplicable manner 
the audience proved a stimulus throughout 
the run. 

Not since 1952, at Stratford, has Miss 
Leighton played a classic part, and she feels 
it is time she stretched her lungs again, 
after so many modern plays and films. At 
Stratford she played Lady Macbeth, Ariel 
and Rosalind; there are obviously a number 
of Shakespearean parts which would suit her 
admirably, but she has her eye on Cleopatra. 
“I'm not ready for it yet,” she smiled, “ but 
I'd like to tackle it when I feel I’m better 
fitted for it. I fully intend to have a shot 
at it, but there’s no particular hurry.” 2 





MORRIS ANGEL &SONLTD 


THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westcent London’ 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Worry and upsets between husbands 
and wives so frequently arise through 
lack of knowledge of modern family 
planning. This book deals frankly 
with many questions which too often 
have to go unanswered. Written in a 
straightforward way, ““ PLANNED 
FAMILIES” can help to resolve 
one of the commonest problems in 
married life. Every married couple 
should have a copy. Get yours now 
— absolutely free. 


FREE! POST COUPON NOW 





; — . . 
©& To: Planned Families Publications, 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, 
a free copy of ‘‘ Planned Families.” Iam 
an adult. 














| Repertory 


Roundabout 
E ARE living in strange times. While 
hundreds of repertory actors and 


actresses struggle on (many of them with 
real talent which only a small fraction of 
the country may ever see), youngsters with 
no training, and sometimes precious little 
talent, literally become stars overnight. They 
are greeted with a cacophony of publicity 
which so often can make them a laughing 
| stock if they. only knew it but has the 
desirable effect of bringing them in vast sums 
of money. One reason for this modern 
metamorphosis in the lighter theatre is the 
fact that a certain section of today’s adoles- 
cents are able almost to dominate public 
| taste because they command greater wage 
packets than ever before. This changes the 
scale of values and may in the long run have 
an unfortunate effect on all sections of show 
business. Young people have always had 
their idols but never have they swamped 
everything as is happening today. The 
balance is all wrong, for there are other 
people below the age of 20 who prefer the 





| what is going on in repertory. 
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better things of the musical or legitimate 
theatre. 

That is why all sections of entertainment 
should take a more intelligent interest in 
There are 
signs that the big names are more prepared 
to appear in repertory on occasions; that 
theatre managements are beginning to realise 
that here is a good source for new plays 
as well as a recruiting school for actors, pro- 
ducers and designers. Standards are rising 
and so are audiences in some cases. What 
is now required is stimulus, financial and 
otherwise, from the West End and other big 
groups—including television. 

7 * * 
A new play was presented at the Castle 


Theatre, Farnham, in June. It was The 
Perfect Image ty Montgomery Burnett. 
* » * 
Whitby Repertory Company opened its 


sixth season under W. J. Loraine, in June, 
with Silver Wedding, which was followed by 
Dead on Nine. 

. ” » 

Hedda Gabler by Ibsen, adapted by Max 
Faber, opened a four-weeks run at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre on Tuesday, 
10th June. It is directed by Bernard Hepton, 
in a setting designed by Paul Shelving. June 


(Continued on page facing) 
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by 
Laurence Evans 


Right: The scale model stage mentioned 
below, which Mr. William T. Tate, Manager 
of the Palace Theatre, Westcliff-on-Sea 
designed and constructed. This fascina- 
ting model has already done much excellent 
service by way of demonstrations to school 
children and amateur actors, etc. 


(Picture by John Charles, Leigh-on-Sea) 


Brown is playing Hedda and John Carlin her 
husband Tesman. 

Mr. Faber’s adaptation was first played in 
London at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
in 1954, with Dame Peggy Ashcroft in the 
title réle. His adaptation of Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck was seen at Birmingham in 1951. 

* * * 


The West End Repertory Company at 
High Wycombe, Bucks, has been presenting 
a new revue by Jill Hyem and John Chitty. 
On 23rd June, the company produced the 
winning play in the National Playwriting 
Competition. This was Their Own Hands 
by Anthony Booth. I shall be commenting 
on it next month. 

* * * 

| hear from Mr. William T. Tate, manager 
of the Palace Theatre, Westcliff-on-Sea, that 
an invitation has been sent to the Norwegian 
State Travelling Theatre (see also page 25) 
to visit Westcliff as guests of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Southend-on-Sea. Mr. Ivar 
Omdahl, the press officer for the Norwegian 
company, first got in touch with Mr. Tate 
when his attention was drawn, through this 
column, to the ‘“ Would-you-believe-it” 
anecdotes on the back of the leaflets 
publicising forthcoming attractions at West- 
cliff. I hope the contact between the two 
theatres will be of advantage to both and 
look forward to welcoming our Norwegian 
friends at Westcliff. 

- * * 

Mr. Tate has also sent me some informa- 
tion about a scale model stage which he 
designed and constructed. This can be 
taken apart to demonstrate working equip- 
ment not visible or accessible on the actual 
stage. It has been used for many lectures to 
schools, Women’s Institutes, Luncheon 


Clubs, Rotary, Police, Fire Brigade, archi- 
tects and for exhibitions, and has, says Mr. 










| 


Tate, been responsible for attracting several 


large parties to the theatre. Following a 
lecture with the model stage, he conducts 
organised parties around the theatre and 
stage, starting from the box office. Some 
schools have utilised the idea for a morning 
lesson and one class wrote plays, designed 
costumes and scenery, plotted the instru- 
ments in the orchestra pit and each child did 
something according to his particular talent. 
A lively way of attracting people to the 
theatre and especially important in view of 
the interest the model theatre seems to be 
_ arousing in the younger generation. 
* * * 


I am sorry to hear that lack of public 
support compelled Earl Armstrong’s com- 
pany to close a week early at the Arcadia, 
Lowestoft. The company are now at the 
King’s, Herne Bay. 

* * * 

The Eastcote Repertory Society had a well 
attended meeting on 15th June to hear 
Laurence Payne speak on Hamlet. Mr. 
Payne gave a novel and amusing account of 
the play, detailing both the producer’s and 
actor’s approach to the title réle. * 





Polesden Lacey Open Air Theatre 


Great Bookham 
The National Trust presents 


“The Merchant of Venice 


Thursday and Friday July 17 and 18 
at 7.30 p.m. 
Saturday July 19 at 3 p.m. and 7.30 


Seats 3/- to 10/6, all bookable 
Box Office: ate Guildford Road, 
Great Bookham (Tel. 241), from 10 to 
daily, and local agencies 


Special bus service to and from Bookham 
Station and Village on Fri. and Sat. only 
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Guide to 
French Festivals 


ERE is a short guide to the most impor- 
tant French Theatre and Music 
Festivals this summer. The figures in 
brackets represent the First and Second Class 
Return Tourist Fares from London respec- 
tively via Dunkerque, Calais or Boulogne 
and via Dieppe or Le Havre, except as 
indicated. 


Aix-en-Provence: Don Giovanni July 10th, 17th, 23rd, 
2%h; Die Zauberfléte July 15th, 19th, 24th, 27th; 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia July 21st, 26th, 30th. 


(£23 14s. Od., £15 18s. Od.; £22 13s. Od., £15 4s. Od.) 
Avignon: T.N.P. in the Papal Palace, Oedipe and Les 


Caprices de Marianne (premiére), July 15th, 18th, 
20th, 26th, 29th and August 2nd; Marie Tudor July 
16th, 19th, 24th, 30th; Lorenzaccio July 17th, 2\st, 
25th, 28th; August Ist, 3rd; in the Villeneuve 
Charterhouse, Le Triomphe de l'Amour July 23rd, 
27th, 31st. (£21 13s. Od., £14 11s. Od.; £21 15s. Od., 
£14 13s. Od.) 


Besancon: September 4th-14th Music Festival and Keita 
Fodeiba African Ballet. (£19 3s. Cd., £12 19s. 0d.; 
ordinary fare by long sea route: £19 8s. Od., 
£13 2s. Od.) 

Carcassonne: July 10th-20th All's Well that Ends Well; 
and works by de Falla and Lorca with giant puppets. 
(£22 6s. Od., £15 Os. Od.; £21 15s. Od., £14 13s. Od.) 

Dijon: Les Nuits de Bourgogne Festival. Dijon, July 
3rd/4th Don Quixote by Michel Olivier; July 8th, 
Ceyion Ballet; Brou, July 6th Don Quixote; Ancy-le- 
Franc, July 12th/13th Le Jeu de Robin et de Marion 
by Adam de la Halle (premiére), also at the 
Chateau de Chalain on July 14th; Chateauneuf, July 
12th/13th The Three Musketeers, also at the 
Chateau de Joux, July 19th; all within easy bus or 
train-ride of Dijon. (£19 15s. Od., £13 6s. Od.; 
£17 15s. Od., £12 Is. Od.) 

Lacoste: (fifteen miles from Avignon by road): in the 
fortress of the Marquis de Sade’s former palace, July 
19th/20th and 26th Les Malheurs du Libertinage 
by de Sade. 


Lyons: Platée July 4th/Sth; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 


July 10th and 12th; Norma, with Anita Cerquetti, 
July 16th, 19th and 22nd. (£20 4s. Od., £13 13s. Od.; 
£19 19s. Od., £13 9s. Od.) 

Menton: Festival of Chamber Music August Ist to 
13th. (£26 8s. Od., £17 13s. Od.; £25 7s. Od., 
£16 19s. 0d.) 

Orange: Season of classical plays by the Comédie 
Francaise in the Roman Theatre July 26th-3ist. 


(£21 6s. 10d., £14 8s. 2d.; £21 15s. Od., £14 12s. 6d.) 


Toulon: King Lear in the castle August Ist/2nd. 
(£24 2s. Od., £16 3s. Od.; £20 16s. Od., £14 Os. Od.) 





* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during Training (arrange-J 
for by Corona Agency). 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
All subjects including Classical and 
Modern Ballet, French Mime, Drama, 
Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to outstanding 

Applicants 
Communications The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 


All 








DINBURGH. Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 
470 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3. singles. 4 
double. F/B £4 4s. Od. El. heaters, bath, shower.— 
C.H.W. Nr. King’s Edinburgh, Lyceum, Usher Hall, 
Garage. 
ee PLAYSCRIPTS INVITED by 
4 progressive studio theatre. Full length plays only 


considered. MSS with s.a.e. to Archway Theatre, 
Horley, Surrey. 
OR SALE—* Theatre World *’ January 1953-June 


1958 inclusive. What offers? Clarke, 24 Longton 


Avenue, Withington, Manchester. 
OR SALE—"* Theatre World ** November 1942-May 
1958 inclusive, December 1949 missing. Offers. 
Box 583. 
ARPIST, Irene Hayes. “CELLIST doubling also 
sax./Hawaiian guitar. Aileen Hayes. Speciality 


if required. At liberty.—37 Angeli Road, Brixton, 
London S.W.9. Tel: BRIxton 1033. 
NCOME TAX INSURANCE, Secretarial 
Leslie Hogben, 82 Queen Elizabeth's Drive, 
Palmers Green 1816. 
TALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING (M. Santi, Former 
R. Opera House, Rome. Prof. Music Academy, 
Milan, BBC.) Voice production and full training for 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio. West End Studio. For 
auditions write Sec., 71 Onslow Gardens, S.W.7. 
\ AESTRO MARIO “ Maker of Stars." The greatest 
4 teacher of them all.—101 New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAY 5160. 
7, unpainted cloths made up to order. Size 20 ft. 
4 x 30 ft. from £13. Samples of materials forwarded. 
Aniline Dye-Tabs painted to your own requirements. 
Costumes designed and created. Also scenery made 
and painted, including hire service.—Trevor Cresswell 
Scenic Workshop. Facing Drill Hall, Bury. Tel: 3227. 
** T)ANTOMIME IS OUR’ BUSINESS.” Original 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool. 
‘(THEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd., 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 


matters.— 
N.14. 


W. Naylor, Pudsey). 
YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, CIRCULARIS- 
ING. Scripts, Literary and personal typewriting. 


etc., speedily and efficiently executed. Mowbray, 121 
Cat Hill, East Barnet, Herts. Bar 7665. 
ANTED—numbers 1, 2, 6, 7 and 29 of ** Theatre 
World.” List of ** Theatre Worlds *’ and ** Play 
Pictorials ** for disposal sent on request.—Box number 


for December 1929; 


582. 
7, Theatre Worid ” 
1930; 


March, July, August and September 
January, February 1931. Box 584 


™-DAY COURSES in Dramatic Art under Professional 
( Stage Staff. Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey. 
Starting 6th, 27th July, 3rd August. Chanticleer 
Theatre, S. Kensington, London. Starting 17th August. 
Evening Course llth August £7 7s. and £4 4s. 
Syllabus from Director: Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, 
Westside, Wimbledon Common, S.W., Wim. 2161. 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 


MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit . 

news of theatre 
PLUS throughout t he 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

E2176 1 ye. 


y 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London W.C.2 
RMP i OCC 
























Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. ei 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD $7.8 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 














EVANS PLAYS 
GEORGE DILLON 


John Osborne 6s. net 


To be published shortly 


























Montague House, Russell Sq. ~__| 


M, Fair Lady, you'll become a Dear 


Delinquent, keeping me waiting like a 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof because of the 
time it takes to remove your grease- 


paint. Crowe’s Cremine will get it off 


in a moment. (It liquefies the paint, 
and leaves the skin ready for everyday 
make-up). So hurry for some Crowe's 
Cremine, or Love’s Labour’s Lost! 
A 4/6 tin or 2/6 tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the Gotinasiched patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL kn ea IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 


9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Doreset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 














Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Lrtp., 
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A DISTINGUISHED ADDITION 
TO THE BRILLIANT SERIES OF 
THEATRE WORLD MONOGRAPHS 


Harold Hobson’s 


18s net Fully Illustrated 





RALPH 
RICHARDSON 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE - LONDON 























